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The World’s Bible 


Christ has no hands but our hands 
To do his work to-day ; 

He has no feet but our feet 
To lead men in his way ; 

He has no tongues but our tongues 
To tell men how he died; 

He has no help but our help 
To bring them to his side. 


We are the only Bible 
The careless world will read ; 
We are the sinner’s gospel, 
We are the scoffer’s creed ; 
We are the Lord’s last message, 
Given in deed and word; 
What if the type is crooked ? 
What it the print is blurred ? 


What if our hands are busy 
With other work than his? 
What if our feet are walking 
Where sin’s allurement is ? 
What if our tongues are speaking 
Of things his lips would spurn ? 
How can we hope to help him 
And hasten his return ? 
Annie Johnson Flint. 
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THE CHARTER OF CHURCH UNITY 


With whatever prejudices and predilec- 
tions we approach the subject of church 
union, the outstanding fact is that unity 
is already being sought and achieved in 
many directions. The approaching re- 
union of the Scottish Kirks, the South 
Indian union scheme, Methodist union, 
the United Church of Canada, the move- 
ment towards union in China, the forth- 
coming Lambeth Conference—all these 
signify that outward events and inward 
convictions are insistently forcing the 
subject to the front. If the movement 
is in the right direction, as we profoundly 
believe it is, the best thing that Christian 
people can do is to consider how to in- 
crease the speed and how to ensure the 
true direction of the movement. Can this 
best be done by concentrating on organic 
union or on “unity of the spirit?’ Our 
own view is that the true approach is to 
seek “unity of the spirit.’ It is in the 
widening and deepening of vision which 
rewards that search that the way is made 
clear for organic union—or that organic 
union becomes largely unnecessary. A 
true “unity of the spirit’? would give 
the church all that she needs in redoubled 
power and effectiveness, while leaving 
ample room for healthy temperamental dif- 
ferences. 

Some excellent guidance in this direc- 
tion is given by Mr. John Buchan, M. P., 
in “What the Union of the Churches 
Means to Scotland,’’ a booklet reprint of a 
finely phrased and nobly conceived ad- 
dress on the forthcoming Scottish Reunion. 
The lessons of that achievement are ap- 
plicable to all the church. ‘Our union to- 
day is possible,’ says Mr. Buchan, “‘large- 
ly because our creed has been simplified.”’ 
We no longer, as he says, lay down, as our 
fathers did, a long schedule of beliefs as 
necessary to salvation. 

“We have learned to concentrate on 
fundamentals and disregard what John 
Bunyan called ‘circumstantials.’ The 
Evangel of Christ is deeper than the sea 
and higher than the heavens, but its pro- 
fundity. is in its simplicity. We have 
learned that we wrong its majesty by 
reading too much the accretions of theology 
into its revelation. But if our creed 
is simplified, it is also widened. We 
realize that religion is not a special prov- 
ince, but the whole of life, and that 
there is no final distinction between Sab- 
bath and Saturday. A simple Evangel, 
but one universal in its application; it is 
with this charter that the united churches 
in Scotland take the road together.”’ 

Mr. Buchan touches on the needs of 
the hour which make church union so 
vitally necessary—the need to translate 
old truths into a new language, the des- 
perate need to maintain spiritual life 
in modern communities. These needs 
can be met only by a church which is con- 
cerned with the biggest issues, a church of 
prophets rather than of priests, 


_ of the boys. 


“What we need to-day are the prophets, 
to whom church and world are one, who 
will not be content till every sphere of 
human life and activity is governed by the 
Spirit of Christ, men to whom there is 
nothing secular which is not also sacred, 
men whose antagonists are not those of 
their own household which in a slightly 
different form profess the same purpose, 
but the eternal enemy, sin and folly and 
pain—in the words of the Book of Revela- 
tion, ‘the great city which spiritually is 
called Sodom and Egypt, where also our 
Lord was crucified.’ ”’ 

Mr. Buchan likens the Scottish Church 
Union to that broken flow of the Oxus 
which Arnold describes in ‘‘Sohrab and 
Rustum,”’ finding at last enlargement and 
peace as it pours superbly into the Aral 
Sea. The Scottish Church, beginning 
with “the bright speed of a mountain 
stream,’’ soon. found its course split and 
divided. ‘“‘Now once again its streams 
are united, and united it flows into the 
deserts of a world which had never more 
need of its reviving power.’’ ; 

“Never more need.’’ That is des- 
perately, tragically true of the whole 
world to-day, and the whole church is 
faced with the same challenge to simplify 
and enlarge its creed and its message in 
order to exercise in unison its reviving 
power. The time has gone by for dwelling 
on the causes of separation or the precise 
measure of justification for continued 
separation. The one thing needful is to 
rise to that high simplicity of faith and 
purpose in which all things seem “‘cireum- 
stantials’’ except the effective mediation 
of the Spirit of Christ to “the deserts of 
the world.’”’—Christian World (London). 


* * 


FERRY BEACH 


The last week at Ferry Beach began 
with the Sunday morning service in the 
grove. The sermon to the Boy Scouts of 
“Peabody Troop 2,” by Rev. Sidney J. 
Willis, was listened to by an attentive 
audience. Mr. Willis set forth every 
phase of the Scout work in an impressive 
manner, concluding each with a quotation 
qualified to inspire ambition in the minds 
One could hardly follow 
the ideas of the work without feeling that 
it would do much toward the upbuilding 
of character in the youth of America. 

These manly little fellows, superintended 
by Roger B. Trask, Scoutmaster of Boy 
Scouts of America, and Frank B. Roberts, 
chairman of Scout Committee, and their 
subordinates, did much in brightening the 
last days of packing, stowing away, and 
leave-taking of the Ferry Beach family, 
coming and going in orderly 1anks as they 
did, cheerfully performing any little tasks. 
And how they did work gathering material 
for the two bonfires they had on the beach! 
The beautiful rustic bridge which they 
built across the Run in the grove is a 
fitting monument to their activities. 

(Continued on page 1213) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE NEWS WE GET ACCIDENTALLY 


E are delighted and appalled by the interesting 
and important news items that we dig up 
accidentally—delighted that we find them, 

appalled when we realize that the great mass of such 
things escape us. 

The half has not. been told about the Universalist 
ministers, the Universalist churches, the Universalist 
doings. It is not boasting to tell it. It is part of 
the business of a religious weekly. 

We are not such poor weaklings that we are 
unduly elated by the fact that our ministers and lay 
folk play a big part in an interdenominational project, 
but just the same we are pleased and cheered when 
we hear about it. So with a thousand other items of 
news. If people get themselves born, achieve mar- 
riage, or unfortunately pass on, we want to know about 
it. If our ministers or laymen take part in com- 
munity projects we count it news. If Mr. Hoover 
appoints a Universalist to an important post, we de- 
mand that somebody tell us lest we fail to read it. 
The people who are not cheap paralyze our news ser- 
vice by fearing that they will be classed with the cheap. 

There is no danger. We judge not lest we be 
judged. Wecouldn’t stand that. So with confidence 
send in the news. 

* * 

A UNIVERSITY WITH A FUTURE 

N September 28 representatives of Congregational 

Churches in China and the United States will 

unite in the dedication of the new site and 

twenty-six buildings of Yenching University. 

Mary E. Woolley, president of Mt. Holyoke, de- 
scribes the site “just outside the city walls adjoining 
the old summer palace” as “one of the most wonder- 
ful sites in the world for a college campus.” 

Around the 105 acres of the campus there is a 
wall of solid stone ten feet high, built by Chinese 
supporters of the university. The buildings alone 
cost $2,135,022. 

Yenching is the old name for Peking. There are 
750 students and 152 on the faculty, two-thirds of 
whom are Chinese. The university was formed in 
1917 by a union of Congregational, Presbyterian and 
Methodist institutions and the Union Bible College, 
two of which date back for sixty years. 

Besides the Chinese members of the faculty there 


are American, Swiss, Russian, Danish, Scotch, Irish, 
Welsh, English, German, Canadian and Australian 
teachers. 

There are four mission boards back of the uni- 
versity—Presbyterian, Methodist and the British 
and American Congregational Boards. 

Prominent American newspaper publishers have 
financed a school of journalism. There is an up-to- 
date school of medicine. 

Here is an institution with a future. 
* * 
THIS IS BOSTON TOO 


E trust that all who have condemned Boston 
as “narrow” and “reactionary” will take 
note of a court decision which is liberal and 

progressive. In Municipal Court, Judge Carr found 
‘not guilty” two agitators of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case who had been arrested for speaking on Boston 
Common without a license. 

These two men, Alfred Baker Lewis and Jackson 
Wales, secured permits to speak on Boston Common 
Sunday, Aug. 25, but were told that they could not 
refer to the Sacco-Vanzetti case. The crowd as- 
sembled, and with them the Superintendent of Police, 
Michael Crowley. When in the course of the address 
the speakers dare to say something not allowed by 
Superintendent Crowley, Governor-General de facto 
of the city, he instantly revoked the permits, and with 
the next word of the respective speakers he arrested 
them. 

Judge Carr found the accused not guilty mainly 
on the ground that up to the time the permits had 
been revoked the men had a right to speak, and that 
after the permits had been revoked they almost im- 
mediately stopped speaking. The Judge, however, 
took the occasion to utter some fundamental American 
ideas as follows: 

As counsel have raised other questions I make the 
following statement: In their zeal to protect our in- 
stitutions the police must not forget that free speech 
is an American institution; that in time of peace the 
right is reserved to the people to bring about reforms 
by public discussion of their affairs, even if such discus- 
sion involves some criticism of their representatives in 
the executive, legislative or judicial branches of gov- 
ernment. The right of free speech does not permit 

' -utterances threatening to overthrow organized govern- 
ment by unlawful means, or tending to corrupt public 
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morals, incite to crime or disturb public peace, nor does 
it permit speaking where not allowed without license. 
At least such abuse of this privilege gives ground for 
police intervention. As a matter of policy, however, 
it should be remembered that out-of-door oratory is 
often a safety valve for persons whose opinions we 
condemn. Prosecuted, they become heroes. Let alone, 
if they have no worthy cause, they generally attract 
little attention and without publicity find slight incen- 
tive to continue. 


We ourselves, who have frequently expressed our 
opinion of the stupid, tyrannical government of 
Boston, are most happy to recognize that the courts 
are a part of that government and that here, as in 
countless instances all through our history, they have 
stood for liberty. 


* * 


THE SCANDAL OF CHRISTIANITY* 


HE Rey. Peter Ainslee has many admirers in 
the Universalist fellowship. His unselfish work 
for Christianity, his life, which squares with his 

professions, his tireless zeal, his passion for Christian 
unity, have made him known from coast to coast. 
Especially has he been successful in addressing college 
students. While his mission has been country wide 
and even international, he has held his own church 
together for thirty-eight years and in that time has 
built nine branches. 

He is not nearly so good a writer as he is speaker, 
but whether he writes or speaks one gets a clear idea 
of a lovable personality. 

His fourteenth book deals with “The Scandal of 
Christianity,” by which he means denominationalism. 
He shows the harm done by the denominational 
school and the denominational journal. He describes 
the way in which the denominational system stands 
in the way of work in the foreign mission field. He 
strongly denounces the denominationalism which keeps 
all Christians from receiving the Lord’s supper to- 
gether. He urges a steady break down of denomi- 
nationalism. He would have our denominational 
seminaries and publication boards elect members of 
other churches until the entire board was “‘interde- 
nominationalized.”’ 

Because the denominations teach errors, or teach 
with faulty perspective, or keep students away from 
the great body of knowledge and the vital currents of 
living which the race has developed, he would get rid 
of them. 

Even worse, it seems to him, is the lame func- 
tioning of the church as a whole in the midst of 
poverty and slaughter. Union would make it fune- 
tion better. 

But to Peter Ainslee the great scandal of Chris- 
tianity is the unkindness of Christians to Christians. 
“Half of Christendom,” he says, “is not on speaking 
terms with the other half, separated by ignorance, 
suspicion and fear.’’ Nothing, according to him, 
can be justified as Christian which denies the funda- 
mental Christian principle of love. ‘The test of 
Christianity is not in. adoring Christ or in preaching 
Christ or proclaiming him very God of very God, but 


*The Scandal of Christianity. By Peter Ainslee. Willett, 
Clark and Colby. Price $2.00. 
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rather in showing that the behavior of Christians 
among themselves in the common every day affairs 
of life is superior to the behavior of non-Christians 
among themselves.””’ The essence of Christianity is 
following Jesus. The two great commandments of 
Jesus may be compressed in the two words “‘prayer’’ 


and ‘“‘love’’+—the former having to do with our ap-' 


proaches to God, the latter with our approaches to 
man. be: 

Now all this is true, but it is not the whole truth. 
The book in our opinion would be stronger if it recog- 
nized frankly the service which has been performed 
by the denominations. Errors have been destroyed, 
neglected phases of truth have been brought out, 
opportunities for Christian service have been opened 
up, by the denominations. While at times he writes 
as if getting rid of the different organizations and 
names was desirable, more careful reading shows 
that changing the behavior of Christians toward one 
another is the main thing he is after. In our opinion 
it is neither practicable nor wise to try to put our 
200 denominations into one. It is practicable to work 
for a reduction of the number and the merging of 
those nearest alike. 

And no matter who opposes the regrouping, in 
our opinion it is sure to come. 

at 
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A FATALIST AT WAR* 


OT long ago we spoke of a remarkable war book 
whose sale in all the civilized countries of the 
world is going on by hundreds of thousands: 

“All Quiet on the Western Front.’”? An equally in- 
teresting and significant book is “A Fatalist at War,” 
by Rudolf Binding. Like the other, this book is 
written by a cultured German. Unlike the other, it 
was written in the midst of the scenes it describes. 
It is a book made from the letters and diaries of a staff 
officer who served on both the eastern and western 
fronts. Binding is a novelist, a poet and a philos- 
opher. If it be proper to call him a fatalist he is 
that kind of fatalist who holds that nothing ought to 
destroy the human spirit. 

Those who were in contact with British, French 
or Belgian troops in 1917 and 1918 will recall how 
every reference to the Germans was based on the 
tacit assumption of their amazing ability, and the 
perfection of their discipline. To be sure one would 
hear, ““They must be getting short of this or that,” 
but nevertheless they were regarded as the supermen 
of war. In this book, we are taken behind the scenes. 
We find the same dreadful fatigue, the same short- 
ness of supplies, the same Jack of transport, the same 
stupidity in High Command, that men were talking 
about on the allied side. How it would have cheered 
the Allies to capture this journal as it was written. 

But we find something much more interesting 
than such revelations. This man gives us a picture 
of war from day to day—both war in the trenches, and 
war movement as seen by an unusually cultured, 
high-minded man who had a seat in the front row 
and who was in the confidence of the star actors. 


A Fatalist at War. By Rudolf Binding. Translated from 
the German by Ian F. D. Morrow. Houghton Mifflin and 
Co. Price $3.75. 
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As a contribution to history it is probably the most 
important single document that has come from Ger- 
man sources. 

In no sense a peace document, it is about as 
effective an exposition of the stupidity, futility and 
unreason of war as has come to hand. 

It is interesting reading for everybody, but for 
those who strained their eyes for months and years 
looking at the iron curtain which shut down on all 
the fair lands the Central Powers controlled, it comes 
with something like the poignant interest of a voice 
from the dead. What was hidden is revealed. Bind- 
ing lifts the iron curtain. 

* * 


GOOD WILL INCREASES PRODUCTION 


OT only must we face squarely many illustra- 
tions of industrial warfare, but to have a fair, 
balanced view we must watch out for examples 

of industrial co-operation. 

Some months ago the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company, under the inspiration of Josephine Roche, 
adopted a new policy in relation to employers, recog- 
nizing the union, raising wages, encouraging frank 
interchange of views, welcoming suggestions for im- 
provement. Now, the New Republic tells us, the 
Company has just reported to the Industrial Commis- 
sioner of Colorado that its sales for the first six months 
of 1929 are 16 per cent greater than for the first half 
of last year, and that the production per man per day 
is over a ton greater than in the former period—an in- 
crease of 18 per cent. The average daily wages paid 
all men employed in and around the mines was $7.95 
during the first quarter of this year; the second quarter 
has not yet been computed. This is an extremely 
high wage for the coal industry at the present time. 
Mr. Vincent, the president of the company, writes: 
“While the wage contract increased the earnings of 
the men as we desired it should, it has not resulted in 
increased production costs because of the co-operation 
and increased efficiency which have characterized the 
new relationship.”” Meanwhile~ grievances of the 
men are at a minimum, most complaints being satis- 
factorily settled by the pit committees and mine 
superintendents, without any appeal. This experi- 
ence, concludes Mr. Vincent, ‘“‘demonstrates that the 
demoralized coal industry will respond to the same 
intelligent treatment to which other industries have 
responded and by which they have been stabilized.” 


* * 


BELIEF AND LIFE 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


HERE is a widespread and much lauded popular 
idea that it makes no difference what a man 
believes, the all-important thing is what he 

does. Belief is of little or no importance; conduct is 
the great thing. We do not ask, or care, what a 
person believes; we observe his life, and if that is 
good, then all is well with him and we are satisfied. 

There are others, however, who maintain that 

it is a man’s belief that is all-important, and not his 
life. As a man believes so is he, and so will he be. 
And for such persons belief means what a man holds 
for truth which is determined for him by the church. 
It is not so much his own faith-attitude, but the faith- 


content of the church, that these persons regard as so 
important. The question of a man’s belief for them 
is by far more important than the question about his 
life. Conditions of church membership are matters 
of creed, not character. This is the old controversy 
between faith and works, religion and morality. It 
had its rise centuries ago and is with us still. It is 
peculiar to no one religion or culture, but is character- 
istic of all religions and cultures which have reached 
high levels of development in personal life and in- 
dividual] convictions. 

Now if we look at a man’s life closely we shall 
find that there is an implicit or explicit faith involved 
in it. We dare say that for most men their faith is 
only implicit. Those persons, however, believe that 
the lives they are living are worth while; they mean 
much and intensely to them; they know they are 
true to their own nature, and they believe they are 
true to the nature of the universe. They may go 
from their lives to this implicit faith, or they may live 
as they do because of this faith; in either case, this 
faith is exceedingly significant and very important 
for them. They have their own personal creeds, their 
basic convictions, which make their lives meaningful 
as set in the framework of this vast universe. 

Or their faith may be explicit. It may be re- 
flected upon, brought out to the light of clear con- 
sciousness, thoroughly criticised, and systematically 
organized and made coherent. The very lives they 
live have led them to a philosophy of life, the world 
and God. They have gone through the best in them- 
selves, to the best in the universe, and found a re- 
sponse therefrom. Their life-view has made for a 
world-view, and their world-view gives a basis for 
their life-view. For such persons their faith has is- 
sued in a definite philosophy of life which is of the 
first importance of life. It is at this point that we 
can observe the significance and importance of belief 
for life. There is a subtle and powerful reaction 
upon one’s life by the faith he cherishes, or by the 
loss of it. A man’s basic convictions are his faith, and 
they constitute the very core of his character. They 
produce conduct that makes for character, and serves 
great ends. And if and when a man loses his basic 
convictions, then his life is tragically affected; it 
loses direction, it lacks aim, it is robbed of purpose, 
and it becomes meaningless, with the dismal result 
that it then is in grave danger of becoming mean. 

As a matter of content too it makes a vast dif- 
ference what a man believes. If the things he be- 
lieves have to do with moral principles and spiritual 
realities, then his life is profoundly influenced thereby. 
And so also as a matter of attitude, it is supremely im- 
portant that a man believes. There is nothing more 
profoundly important and morally imperative than 
the attitude a man takes towards life and the world 
and God. If he has basic convictions, and acts upon 
them and in accordance with them, then his life will 
be the richer, the stronger, the more affirmative. 
Belief and life belong together. There is no strong 
belief without a true life, and there is no true life with- 
out a strong belief. What God has joined together let 
no man put asunder. The divorce of belief and life 
is worse than the divorce of a husband and wife. 

D.E. 
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Summer Cruises Near By 
IX. Where Wolfe and Montcalm Died 


Johannes 


WF we had followed the course of Cartier, Cham- 
“| plain and the other early explorers, we should 
have gone to Quebec first and then up the 
mee} river to Montreal. We had to reverse the 
journey. 

When Jacques Cartier reached Quebec in 1535 
he found there an Indian village, Stadacona, with a 
chieftain named Donnacona. Through his two Indian 
guides he learned that this was not the principal town. 
There was a great town many miles upstream named 
Hochelaga. There Cartier went in small boats with 
fifty of his men, and was regaled with messes of boiled 
corn and beans, boiled fowl, and boiled puppy. Be- 
fore they started back to Stadacona, the Indians took 
them to a high hill from which they surveyed the 
country for miles around. Cartier named it Mount 
Royal, and in Montreal the name lives to-day. 

We took the 12.10 p. m. train of the Canadian 
Pacific out of Montreal and reached Quebec at 4.50 
p. m., a distance of 178 miles. An hour and a quarter 
after leaving Montreal we still were in sight of the 
wonderful hill which gives the city its name. We 
had made a long circuit westward before we turned 
toward the northeast. A friend once remarked that 
the country between these two cities was “flat and 
uninteresting.”” People make a mistake who assume 
that a flat country has to be uninteresting. For a 
couple of hours we sat out on the observation end 
and every moment was delightful. 

Both Montreal and Quebec are in the great 
province of Quebec, the French-speaking section of 
Canada. In the cities menus and street signs are in 
both French and English. In the country districts 
French is practically the only language used. Thou- 
sands of the people do not speak English. This level 
country between Montreal and Quebec looks like 
rural France. The fields are small, well kept, and 
cultivated intensively. The fences and buildings are 
in good repair. Leaving Quebec the Madame re- 
marked, “I have not seen a broken down fence or a 
dilapidated building.”’ Most of the barns were low 
and painted white. The stations had interesting 
names: Bordeaux, St. Martin, Le Cap, St. Vincent 
de Paul, St. Cuthbert, Trois Rivieres, etc. Around 
the stations were lawns and flower beds—cannas, 
red and yellow, scarlet geraniums, pink petunias, 
many colored verbenas and sweet-williams, borders 
of sweet alyssum. Out in the open country, blue 
chicory blossomed up to the very track, the golden- 
rod and the buckwheat were in bloom. For the first 
few miles we ran through a market garden section— 
cabbages, beets, carrots, onions, tomatoes, much in 
evidence. Then we struck what we might call either 
a beautiful farming country well wooded or a well 
wooded country cleared here and there for farming. 
Finally we came in sight of the river, and were in its 
fertile lovely valley all the way down to the old city 
of Quebec. 


We were in high spirits, refreshed by our stay in — 


Montreal. The Madame had bought a much needed 


neckpiece of fur. I had an even more needed new 
hat. “This is the best of all our summer trips,” said 
the Madame. ‘There is more local color in it. I 
should think that Canada would have a great appeal 
for Americans who want a summer trip abroad without 
the trouble and expense of crossing the ocean.”’ 

The train whirled by two priests walking along 
the track, their long black cassocks and flat hats 
making them marked figures. By the roadsides we 
saw shrines. In every city and village the church 
rose high above all other structures. Then came the 
hay fields—miles of them. All kinds of work was in 
progress—mowing, raking, tedding, loading and draw- 
ing into barns. ‘The first of the oats and barley were 
being cut. Great masses of sunlit clouds floated lazily 
overhead. It was a perfect day for haying and a per- 
fect day for travel. We crossed rather important 
rivers hurrying away to the St. Lawrence, some of them 
full of logs held in place by great booms. 

Three interesting children joined us on the ob- 
servation end and easily became acquainted. With 
their parents they were sailing on the morrow by the 
Empress of Scotland to go to school in Switzerland. 
Their home was in Stamford, Conn., they had been in 
school at Ottawa, and now were fresh from a camping 
trip to Lake 31. Modest, well behaved, keen to learn, 
they were dear children. The time passed quickly, 
and before we realized it we were running along the 
little river Levis in Quebec. 

Usually we order rooms ahead. In Canada in 
August it is well to doso. As we were to be in Quebec 
only one night we had wired for rooms to the Chateau 
Frontenac, one of the show places of the continent. 
Just as we were taking the train a reply came back 
saying that they were full. The Pullman conductor 
directed us to the Chateau C, near the station, and 
we went there with some doubts. It was one of the 
luckiest things that ever happened to us. For con- 
sider: we were getting short of money, and that is no 
state to be in at an expensive hotel in a foreign coun- 
try. The little place took us in and gave us a good 
room with two beds for $2.25 each. The room at 
the big place would have been $16 to $20 each. We 
went in to the table d’hote dinner—six courses for a 
dollar—delicious food, and)a most interesting room- 
ful of people. Then we walked up to the show place 
and saw magnificently gowned women with their 
escorts lined up forty deep around every dining room 
door waiting to be served—sixteen hundred people 
there from al] over the world. 

Just the same, we shall go there sometime for a 
night, because it stands on the heights where Wolfe 
and Montcalm battled for control of a continent, and 
it commands a view seldom equaled. The terrace 
in front of the hotel is public property and is the great 
promenade of Quebec. From it one can look up and 
down the noble river for miles, northward to the 
Laurentian Mountains, southward to the mountains 
of Vermont, New Hampshire and New York. And 
up these heights Wolfe led his men by a path left un- 
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guarded by the French, so impossible of ascent did it 
seem. The battle on the Plains of Abraham was one 
of the turning points of history. Both commanders 
gave up their lives. Both are commemorated by a 
single white shaft which stands just west of the big 
hotel. 

In the bitterness of the days when France lost 
Canada who would have believed that a single monu- 
ment would ever do for both commanders? But time, 
which inexorably wears away the solid rocks, wears 
away old hatreds too. A Northern soldier attacking 
the memory of Lee is an anachronism. German is 
again taught in our schools. 

Tovisit this wonderful hotel built on these heights 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway was a privilege we 
shall long remember. Just to see the building, its 
architecture, its furnishings, its art collections, is 
worth a journey any time from Boston to Quebec. 

There is an American Lourdes near Quebec, a 
place of healing, the shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 
We had to see it. It lies an hour’s journey down the 
river by electric train, twenty-two miles by motor 
over “the oldest road in Canada.” By the electric 
train we passed near the beautiful falls of Mont- 
morency, across hay fields and pastures, through 


villages with the names of saints and heroes, on 


another perfect summer day. 

At Ste. Anne de Beaupre we found a church, 
a profitable commercial undertaking, a place of sacred 
pilgrimage, priests both zealous and honest, and 
visitors all the way from rich, well-fed curiosity 
seekers to poor peasants in the most abject human 
misery. The whole thing is based on a philosophy 
that we can not accept, but we hope that this fact 
does not make us unfair. 

French sailors in danger of drowning nearly three 
hundred years ago besought the aid of Ste. Anne, 
grandmother of Jesus, and vowed to build a shrine to 
her if she saved them. Miraculously she interposed. 
Almost immediately it was discovered that healing 
was done here. In the years since ten million pil- 
grims have visited the shrine. In 1922, the church, 
the statue of Ste. Anne and thousands of crutches and 
bandages and other votive offerings were burned. 
As the guide book says, “Ste. Anne permitted this 
in order that a more spacious and a more piety- 
inspiring shrine might be erected, and which would 
also be more worthy of her own dignity and of the 
devotion of her pious friends throughout America.” 

The new basilica, nearly completed, will seat 
2,000 people and give standing room to 5,000 more. 
One part seemed finished, and in it we found ‘‘the 
miraculous statue” carved out of oak in Belgium after 
the fire, the gift of a French Canadian family of [h- 
nois. It is supported by a beautiful marble pedestal 
where pilgrims kneel and pray. 

_ We found ourselves deeply moved by the people 
worshiping, amused by the printed instructions about 
how to make a good pilgrimage, and inexpressibly 
saddened by the pain, the longing, the hope deferred 
which maketh the heart sick, on many faces. 

In the railway station a father and mother, 
evidently poor people, were waiting to take their 
child away. A pathetic sufferer, its pale face covered 
with sores, it kept up a low moan that often became 


a wail. Two other old folks sat near, the saddest 
faces that I ever saw on human beings. As the train 
rojled in, a woman limped out from some hidden corner 
and climbed aboard, a hideous deformity on her leg. 
But the train which took some brought others, on 
crutches, in chairs, or walking alone. 

Of course there are cures—many of them. No 
one with even a primary knowledge of psychology 
would deny this. We read a few of the cards hung in 
the vestibule. One testified to a cure from sciatica 
and kidney trouble, another to cure of a cancer, a 
third to the cure of trouble in the left foot for one and 
one-half years. One had the touching inscription: “I 
offer up to Ste. Anne the sacrifice of never smoking 
again, my only pleasure on earth, in hope of being 
cured.” It was signed “A Poor Cripple.” 

The tragic thing about the business is not that 
it makes people pray but that it makes them sub- 
stitute prayer for other agencies that might effect a 
cure. It deepens the hold of beliefs that can be 
characterized only as superstitions. All through the 
book of directions are phrases which both say and 
imply that the favors of God, or Christ, or Mary, or 
Ste. Anne are to be purchased or won by acts which 
are specified. The confession, the communion, the 
mass, the special prayer, fasting, abstinence, alms, the 
gift of.a precious article, the burning of tapers, all 
are enjoined. For example the book says: ‘After 
holy communion the act most pleasing to Ste. Anne 
and the one most calculated to obtain her favors is 
the veneration of her relics’ (bone from her finger, 
bone from her wrist, etc.). Evidently pressure be- 
came heavy to apply these relics to the ailing parts of 
visitors, for in several places the directions say: 
“Tt is sufficient to kiss the relic with a lively faith 
and by no means is it necessary to apply or have it 
applied to the sick or crippled member.”’ 

It was better up on the hill with the chapels 
and the holy stairs, for one could see the vegetable 
gardens, the flowers, the trees, the great clouds float- 
ing by, the river flowing steadily, the fertile valley— 
all parts of a universe held faithfully in the grip of. 
unchanging laws. 

On the train back to Quebec also there was some- 
thing different. It was a steam train which had 
come all the way down from Murray Bay, and on it 
there were seventy-two children and mothers from 
a convalescent home. Little Harold and his Scotch- 
Irish mother, now a Canadian, readjusted their 
bundles and made room for us. They told us all about 
it—how the churches take up collections to support 
this home, how all summer long different parties are 
sent, each for three weeks, how the sick people lie 
out in the sun on the rocks, how the children run and 
play, how good the food and how kind the people. 
Mr. Taft often drove by and waved to them. Rich 
people sent their cars and gave them rides in the 
beautiful country. Harold’s mother, a Scotch Pres- 
byterian, living near Montreal, had been paralyzed. 
She had been much benefited. Little Harold looked 
as if he had had three times three good meals a day. 

Both the people back of the basilica and those 
back of the convalescent home believe that they do 
good seryice. There are elements in both of value 
to mankind. But if it comes to us to choose between 
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these two what we must do for healing, we shall take 
the sun and the rocks and the open air and the far 
views of Murray Bay rather than the bones of Ste. 
Anne. 

That afternoon after a walk around the old 
walls of Quebec, a visit to the Plains of Abraham, to 
the citadel and to other interesting places, we left on 
the 3.50 p. m. train over the Quebec Central. Some 
time in the night we crossed back into the United 
States at Derby Line, a place associated always with 
memories of a great Surgeon General of the United 
States Army and his cultivated, generous family. 
The immigration inspector had seen us. The stow- 
away, poor boy, had been found in the coal of the en- 
gine. The customs men had taken our declaration 
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and passed it. All together in the car we were sleep- 
ing in peace as the train hummed on through the 
night to Boston. Under some recumbent forms I 
suspect were new dresses not declared. | Under one 
fat mother of a family I know her hopeful son and 
heir had hidden a few bottles to add to his private 
stock. The people who did smuggling and then 
boasted of it as they washed up to go to bed were 
such fools one could not be angry with them. Still 
the Madame resented it when I told her what the 
hopeful son had said to me. Said he: “These in- 
spectors are not strict on this run. I can bring in 
anything I want. I had twelve bottles of champagne 
last time and made my expenses. Bootleggers don’t 
use this route much, only gentlemen like you and me.” 


Can a Liberal Faith Have a Personal Punch? 
John R. Scotford 


=N|N’ impersonal religion is a sickly thing. The 
: @ man who merely believes that God is good 
BS will not greatly bestir himself for either the 

Low) support of the church or the transformation 
of society. He comforts himself with the thought 
that an all-powerful Deity can get along without his 
assistance—and goes about his business. Faith is 
effective as it becomes personal. Standardized be- 
liefs may be both beautiful and true, but they awaken 
scant enthusiasm in our hearts. It may be con- 
venient to purchase one’s groceries from a chain store 
with a red front, but who wants spiritual inspiration 
served up in uniform containers? 

Made to order religion wears the best. In such 
an intimate matter as faith each soul craves individual 
attention. Our spiritual life should fit our personal 
needs. Only when our faith springs from a direct 
contact between man and God is life transformed. 
The problem of the liberal is to develop a religion 
which is both broad in its outlook and intimate in its 
touch upon life. 

The Church of Rome has solved this problem very 
neatly. Her world-wide organization appeals to the 
imagination by feeding the human hunger for the 
universal, and yet there are a multitude of devices 
which help the individual to feel that he has a dis- 
tinctive place in the scheme of things. God may be 
far off, and Jesus and the Virgin may be hidden be- 
hind clouds of incense, but among the saints the low- 
hest of believers may find a friend or two. Rome 
builds vast churches,-but in them there are always an 
abundance of nooks and corners and side altars where 
simple folk may make themselves at home. Within 
the confessional box sits the representative of God, 
ever ready to give heed to the failings of men. 
Through the consecrated wafer each communicant 
enjoys a physical contact with the body and blood of 
Christ. At marriage and at death the sacrifice of the 
mass is offered for the benefit of the soul of the sup- 
pliant. Much of the power of Rome lies in her genius 
for bringing God close to the life of the believer. Her 
ability to inspire a personal faith has enabled her to 
survive the centuries. 

The more fanatical groups of Protestants achieve 
the same end in another way. Through some unusual 


belief or unique ceremony they offer ordinary men and 
women a more intimate approach to God than do the 
more sophisticated churches. The followers of Wil- 
bur Glenn Voliva enjoy a special secret which has not 
been revealed to the rest of men—the world is flat. 
Various sects imagine that they merit an unusual 
measure of divine favor as a reward for observing 
Saturday as their day of worship. Through the 
rite of footwashing the members of the Church of the 
Brethren enter into an ecstatic experience far beyond 
the comprehension of a mere outsider. The Nazarenes 
esteem themselves to be the only people who are truly 
converted. 

In plain English, many of the lesser sects profess 
to enjoy special privileges in the realm of religion. 
They know something which other people do not, or 
else they have discovered a private path to heaven 
which is hidden from the view of common men. These 
“distinctive views” which seem so foolish to the out- 
sider are really the chief assets of these movements. 
Their followers are men and women of little education 
and of humble station in society. Their workaday 
lives are drab and drear. It is their religion which 
glorifies their existence. In business they are under- 
strappers, but when they go to church they know more 
than their employers. As the protagonists of special 
truth they fancy themselves to be of real importance 
in the scheme of things. Their faith is persistent 
because it is distinctively their own. The smaller 
the group, the more necessary does the individual 
become. Minor denominations and small congrega- 
tions inspire a type of loyalty which is rarely found in 
the larger churches. The individual feels himself to 
be essential to the institution. On the one hand 
there is the sense of proprietorship; on the other the 
assurance that God has need of his devotion. 

The more progressive forms of Christianity are 
always in danger of dissolving into glittering but 
harmless generalities. The educated mind finds it 
more difficult to grow enthusiastic than does the un- 
tutored. A simplified faith is likely to be colorless. 
To the average man mere belief in the goodness and 
power of God is about as inspiring as affirming one’s 


faith in the law of gravitation and the binomial 


theorem. As churches become broad-minded and 
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polished they lose their distinctiveness, while the 
passing of strange doctrines is often accompanied by 
a waning interest on the part of the people. 

When orthodoxy prevailed, it was some distinction 
to be a liberal—but to-day the man on the street 
claims to be broadly tolerant, although he has slight 
disposition to express his faith by going to church. 
Like the rising and the setting of the sun and the 
change of the seasons, God is taken for granted. 
“When there are so many interesting things in the 
world, why bother about religion?’ is a common 
attitude. The very success of liberal Christianity 
has created a problem for the churches. Every one 
agrees with the truth which they preach, but no one 
is disposed to get excited about it. Intellectual as- 
sent is matched by personal indifference. 

Religion is the most harmless of human interests 
until it becomes incarnated in an individual life. 
Faith can not be created by quantity production 
methods. Each man must find God for himself. 
Glittering generalities will get the religious liberal 
nowhere unless they are accompanied by personal 
faith. No form of religious belief is effective until it 
is rooted and grounded in personal experience. 

There are two ways in which the liberal churches 
can make God real to men. 

Ultimately all of us have our troubles. No one 
can live long without encountering certain unlovely 
kinks of human nature which our fathers called “sin.” 
Misfortune, sickness, and death come to every one. 
In our moments of anguish we yearn for an adequate 
conception of God. We crave assurance that the 
power behind the world is friendly and cares for us. 
In these moments of need the liberal church can 
minister to intelligent men more effectively than can 
the exponents of orthodoxy. But there is great need 
of a more effective technique for the cure of souls. 
One of the most pathetic incidents of my pastoral 
experience was a gentleman of the old school who 
had been trained in the liberal faith. In his day of 
adversity he wore out his soul praying to an all-power- 
ful and all-wise but terribly impersonal deity. He 


finally lost his mind in the vain attempt to secure 
assurance and help by imploring a God whom he knew 
primarily as “cosmic foree.” Struggling men and 
women need a God who is both real and personal. 
Within the liberal faith there are rich resources of 
comfort for distraught mortals. Over against a 
sound philosophy we need to cultivatea personal as- 
surance of the reality and goodness of God. Men 
crave a religion that is not only beautiful and true, 
but that can also help them with the business of daily 
living. They want a God who cares for them. 

A second way in which the religious liberal can 
find a personal faith is through the spiritualizing of 
his instinct for adventure. Complacent, conserva- 
tive souls belong in the orthodox churches—and usual- 
ly stay there. The liberal is commonly willing to 
walk in new paths. Any one who ventures very far, 
or who accepts many of the real hazards of life, comes 
to rely upon a higher power without himself for 
strength and guidance. When we live at our best we 
live beyond our little selves. Oftentimes this out- 
reaching faith does not dare to call itself religious, 
for it is quite likely to run counter to the established 
conventionalities with their ecclesiastical sanctions. 
But consciously or unconsciously the true adventurer 
is a son of God. The essence of a personal faith is 
within him. In so far as liberal Christianity inspires 
men to follow the leadings of the spirit upon strange 
quests it is propagating the rudiments of a personal 
faith in the hearts of men. More often than not these 
adventures are in the social or political realm rather 
than the religious—but that does not diminish their 
essentially spiritual nature. 

The true liberal has a personal faith. Through 
the vicissitudes of life he has found that there is a God 
who can strengthen him in his day of trial. By ad- 
venturous living he has discovered that this same God 
can give him the strength and wisdom for worthy un- 
dertakings. His faith does not crystallize into either 
dogma or ritual as does that of the more orthodox, but 
it is a faith which has a remarkable power of adapta- 
tion to the changing needs of life. 


Preaching in New York 


Burris Jenkins 


SISK anybody in New York who is the big 
a| preacher in that city, and his instant reply 
fe} comes, “Well, there’s Fosdick. But he’s 
ie} not the only one; there’s also... .””. Then 
he will mention another one or two, maybe half a 
dozen. Fact is, there are about ten, as it appears to 
me and also to an exceedingly intelligent young pro- 
fessor in Union Theological Seminary, with whom 
I talked the matter over at the Town Hall Club the 
other day—ten who have their shoulders up high 
enough to catch the cursory eye. And ten is quite a 
good many, even when you consider the ten millions 
—or is it twenty or thirty?—that circle around Man- 
hattan. It takes some preacher to make an impres- 
sion there. 

The radio helps several of them, the newspapers 
some; but the thing that has helped Harry Emerson 
Fosdick most of all is the presbytery which accused 


him of heresy and unseated him from the church he 
held. That made him famous; but he has the gifts 
to back it up. 

Two big voices ring out in Episcopal churches 
in New York. Ordinarily this communion does not 
develop great preachers so much as some others, per- 
haps because attention is centered more upon the® 
ritual and less upon the sermon; although one must 
remember that one of the three or four greatest in 
American history wore Episcopalian robes, Phillips 
Brooks. The two now in New York are Russell 
Bowie, of Grace Church, author of a recent biography 
of Jesus, a truly thoughtful, philosophical type, who 
can appeal to the top-notch mind of a man like Rein- 
hold Niebuhr; and Karl Reiland, of St. George’s, 
successor to the great, daring, unconventional Rains- 
ford, whom I can remember at Yale, years ago, stand- 
ing over six feet tall, in easy attitudes, talking the 
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plain talk of the people with lightning rapidity, a 
hand in a pocket and even a foot on a chair. They 
say that Reiland is inclined to be spectacular, daring, 
sometimes bordering on the sensational, a great ad- 
vertiser, but a real preacher. Perhaps he needs to 
employ such methods in his downtown, institutional 
outfit. 

Almost any New Yorker will mention 8. Parkes 
Cadman in the next breath after referring to Fosdick. 
The radio made Cadman famous, and elected him 
president of the Federal Council of Churches, in 
which he has recently been succeeded by Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell. One would have to mention 
McConnell in the list of Manhattan great preachers, 
if he were really identified with New York, which he 
is not, although he now holds an office in the huge 
metropolis. His reputation is associated with Pitts- 
burgh. McConnell is bigger than ever since the 
Denver Baptists estopped him from making the 
keynote speech at the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Cadman’s attraction rests in his big, glowing per- 
sonality, his belief in men and in life, his optimism— 
not of a sentimental or unthoughtful variety—and 
one of the most glorious, rich, musical voices that any 
human being alive now has, except Paul Robeson. 
Cadman’s English, too, rolls out in a rapid, crystal 
music that charms the hearer; he has a sense of words, 
simple, Anglo-Saxon, short words, even though his 
sentences are long, involved, hard to follow. Fosdick 
takes one idea at a time, like Phillips Brooks, evolves 
it, analyzes it, turns it over and over, inside out, up- 
side down, backward and forward, and so rings the 
changes on it that, once heard, you can never forget 
it. Cadman, on the contrary, does not care how many 
ideas; nor how unrelated, he may employ. Fosdick 
shoots a rifle, Cadman a shot-gun. 

For these reasons, perhaps, you can not always 
be sure what Cadman means. He is like Oliver 
Cromwell, he can use a wonderfully musical cascade 
of words to conceal meaning. Some think that the 
long use of the question-box, over the radio, has con- 
tributed to this obscurity. So many questions on all 
phases of life, philosophy, theology, science, morals, 
have poured in upon him, many of them catch ques- 
tions, that he has grown wary, seldom gives a plain 
straight-from-the-shoulder answer. Here is a sample: 
When he sailed for Europe the day I arrived in New 
York, reporters asked him his opinion on prohibition. 
Here is his answer substantially as quoted by the 
World: ‘The people seem determined to try it on a 
while longer. People should obey and also respect 
the laws. The only way to determine the final value 
of prohibition is to find out once and for all whether 
the use of liquor is a social evil and therefore belongs 
within the range of morals, or whether it isnot. This 
has not been finally determined. Once we find out, 
we should govern ourselves accordingly, and stick to 
it.’ Ponder that awhile! 

Another preacher whose voice the radio has sent 
across the continent, the head of the great Christian 
Endeavor Society, Dr. Daniel E. Poling, has just 
about the gifts a man ought to have for his position. 
Thoroughly orthodox and conventional, his utter- 


ances never cause question or objection, never strike ” 


sparks or fire. He builds his speeches on the models 
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taught in the seminaries, blocked out into regular 
sections, of regular length. His voice is good, his 
manner genial and kindly. He is what in politics 
would be termed a “safe man,” and scarcely belongs 
with the great prophets, Brooks, Beecher, and Fos- 
dick. 

There are two fellows here who contrast sharply 
with the safe and the conventional standards, John 
Haynes Holmes and Rabbi Stephen Wise. Holmes 
knocks down and drags out something or somebody 
every time he gets up to speak. Some think him too 
much the iconoclast, breaking images, smashing idols 
all the time, never making any; but his is perhaps the 
freest, most courageous voice in New York. He has 
gathered into his community church all sorts and 
conditions, of all creeds and none. Some of his people 
kick because any prayer at all is uttered, others be- 
cause anything at all is believed. It is really an 
ethical culture society, a social and economic uplift 
organization, a society of protest against things as 
they are and ought to be, rather than a church. 
Holmes holds a Sunday evening forum, with an 
average attendance of five hundred. I knew John 
Haynes when he was just leaving Harvard Divinity 
School, rejoicing like a young knight to buckle on 
armor; I know him now, in these later years, with 
some snow sprinkled over his temples. 
has come from honest and stalwart battles. ; 

Everybody knows Stephen Wise, knows and re- 
pects him. His congregation resembles that of 
Holmes, only bigger; and behind it there is more 
of tradition, the long, beautiful, deeply religious 
tradition of the Jewish race. Perhaps there are 
more Jewish people in Wise’s church than in Holmes’s. 
Wise commands a great hearing and following be- 
cause he can be rated one of the greatest orators in 
America. That powerful voice, which can roar like 
a bull of Bashan, that leonine head and shoulders, 
remind you, if you have known and heard them both, 
of Gunsaulus in his prime. Rabbi Wise, too, can 
lay about him with his good trusty falchion and make 
them skip, as Lear boasted once that he could do in 
his younger days. Rabbi Wise once said to me when 
we were together on the losing side, just as we walked 
off the platform, “Oh, well, Burris, I wouldn’t know 
what it would be like to be in the majority.” 

You can not well leave Henry Sloane Coffin 
out of a list of New. York preachers, though he is 
now president of Union Theological Seminary. So 
long he served as pastor, over twenty years in one 
church, and such a pastor! Leaving behind him 
such a church! He is an administrator, business right 
up to the handle, although you might not think it to 
look into his scholarly, spiritual face. Dr. Coffin 
still preaches somewhere every Sunday, just as most 
professors at Union do. Reinhold Niebuhr tells me 
that during his own first year at Union, just closing, 
he has preached, mostly in colleges, every Sunday 
but one. Niebuhr is pre-eminently a _ students’ 
flaming prophet. Dr. Coffin reads his sermons, 
hence has never been accounted in the front rank of 
pulpiteers; but his sermons are flawless in artistry, 
and, for one, I’d rather read after him than after 
any sermonizer in America. I can never forget, for 
example, the beautiful little book of a series of ser- 
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mons he made out of the Hudson River. He loves 
to take obscure and forgotten Old Testament texts 
and make up-to-date applications of them. A re- 
markable piece of organization is the work among 
immigrants started by Dr. Coffin, and left in force 
at his church. The neighborhood was invaded by 
these newcomers, and, instead of throwing up his 
hands, he threw out his nets and brought them in, 
in large numbers, to amalgamate with his staid Pres- 
‘byterian Americans—a real achievement. 

Before coming to Fosdick, one more preacher, 
Charles E. Jefferson, should be mentioned, because 
he has been so long at Broadway Tabernacle and 
is so adored by his people. Perhaps this very per- 
sonal adoration shows a flaw somewhere in his work. 
Nothing he says is ever questioned by his hearers. 
His speech is predominantly devotional, worshipful. 
He follows Jowett’s manner, without quite Jowett’s 
brain power. He, too, is a past president of the 
Federal Council of Churches. They say his work, 
becoming more and more downtown, is gradually 
waning. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, however, stands at 
the head of New York preachers—indeed, the premier 
preacher of America. Unsought publicity has done 
much for him; but publicity alone could not have 
placed him and kept him where he is. It is said often 
that he appeals primarily to the intellect and never 
stirs the emotions of his hearers; but on the one oc- 
casion when I heard him, he got thoroughly under my 
skin and started tears. An unpropitious occasion 
it was, too; he had to make an address upon some 
phase of city missions calling for contributions. It 
takes a real artist to make of such an occasion an op- 
portunity for a profoundly moving sermon. Yet 
when it was all over and I had gone away and had 
time to think, it was evident to me that the emotion 
came from a rather starved hearer, who has little 
chance to listen to speakers of first water ability. 
_ I think now it was the consummate skill displayed 
before my eyes that made the emotional impression. 
When Fosdick came out upon the platform, with two 
or three others beside him, I had difficulty, never 
having seen him or his picture, to pick him out; and 
when finally I had made up my mind that a certain 
one must be the man, I could scarcely believe it. 
That smooth, unruffled face, indicative apparently 
of a rather phlegmatic nature, seemed to me impos- 
sible for a great battle-scarred preacher to wear; but 
when he began to speak, the eye lit up, the features 
played, and the beauty of the language carried the 
hearer away. 

Nevertheless, those closest to him tell me that 
he is prevailingly intellectual and not highly emo- 
tional. He rarely sends cold chills up and down the 
spine, causes goose flesh, starts tears or laughter. 
After all, his has been a pleasant, uneventful life. 
Little of pathos, and nothing of tragedy, appears 
in it. He has never got down among the dark shad- 
ows where most people first or last have to go, and 
perhaps therefore can not grapple, except with that 
brilliant mind alone, with the profoundest difficulties 
of humanity. His work is the work of the perfect 
artist; he develops one idea at a time; his illustrations 
are admirably pat and unerringly chosen; he quotes 


nothing without the most careful verification. I am 
told that he has two secretaries constantly looking up 
points for him, always at his suggestion and under his 
guidance. He hears a chance reference in a con- 
versation, let us say, to some remark made by Emil 
Ludwig concerning Bismarck. He directs a _ sec- 
retary to look up the passage and get the exact word- 
ing. His mind, always alert, reaches out in all di- 
rections all the time. 

He makes one sermon a week and preaches it 
three times, once on Friday at the seminary, then 
on Sunday at eleven, and then over the radio Sunday 
afternoon; and although he speaks off-hand, his 
language is almost identical in the three deliveries. 
When once he has said a thing, he easily says it over 
again in practically the same words. When he 
makes an address, and selects sections out of speeches 
formerly made, one familiar with him and his ut- 
terances can almost draw lines between the various 
sections, may almost remember where one chunk ends 
and the other one begins. Like practically all great 
speakers, he has the courage to repeat. Joseph 
Parker, of the London City Temple, once declared 
that a sermon is no good until it has been preached 
two hundred and seventy-seven times; he used to 
follow the policy of preaching one of his sermons 
al] over the provinces until he had literally fulfilled 
that word. Fosdick, unlike smaller and less ex- 
perienced men, does not hesitate to do a similar thing. 

The immense amount of writing that he is do- 
ing these days, and has been for a longtime, for 
magazines and the press, adds constantly to his ac- 
cumulating power and influence; and it is always 
writing carefully done. He has taught for many 
years the art of preaching and of pastoral work in the 
Union Theological Seminary. He has one course on 
the modern use of the Bible, which is practically the 
line of thought followed in his book of the same name, 
which is attended by a great many students of Eng- 
lish and others who do not intend to preach. Like 
all other artists who have come to the top in their 
calling, he is a glutton for work. 

In spite of the prevailing intellectual tone of 
all his work, he carries on a confessional for people 
who are in any wise troubled in mind, body, or estate, 
and they come to him in great numbers. Just how 
much he can enter with sympathy into the deep 
places of a suffering and perplexed human heart, how 
can anybody say who has not resorted to him? Wheth- 
er the solutions he offers come solely from good com- 
mon sense and a very bright brain, or whether he can 
in imagination plumb the depths of human woe, 
we can judge only by the character of his public 
utterance. Possibly all he needs to complete him 
as a consummate artist is a broken heart. Who 
knows? A friend of mine one time said, “I do not 
care to listen to anybody preach who is under fifty 
years old.” Perhaps by that time, he meant, the 
heart would be sure to break. Fosdick, I believe, is 
just over fifty.—The Christian, Kansas City. 

* * * 
ECHO OF DEFEAT 


“Well, son, what did your teacher have to say to-day?” 
“Not much, dad, except that she had a good laugh out of 
that essay you wrote on Cicero.”’—Life. 
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Congregations Are Funny 
Elmo A. Robinson 


=—m|N a recent number of the Christian Leader I 
S Hl notice a communication, signed by myself, 
which advocates the idea that congregations 
ought to laugh at their ministers. Surely this 
is an erroneous view. The real solution of the prob- 
lem, which I now offer as my contribution to the 
needed Technique of Universalism, is for ministers to 
laugh at their congregations. For congregations are 
funny. 

Congregations are funny in the ways they choose 
to call and greet their pastors. Well do I recall my 
arrival in my first pastorate—a summer at Smithton. 
After an operation for appendicitis in Rochester, a 
fatiguing convention in Portland, a sea-sick voyage 
to Baltimore, and a hot, dusty train journey to 
western Pennsylvania, I dropped off into the arms of 
two very annoyed gentlemen, who informed me very 
definitely and concisely that they hadn’t asked for a 
minister, that they didn’t wish a minister, but that 
since the State Superintendent had foisted me upon 
them they would take care of me as best they could. 
And very excellent treatment it turned out to be, 
the basis of many a pleasant memory. Next time I 
go Hast, I shall surely see Smithton again. 

This experience made me cautious. When John 
Murray Atwood wrote that it was all arranged for me 
to go to Henderson and Ellisburg, I decided I had 
better find out what Henderson and Ellisburg had 
to say for themselves. It took several letters from 
me to get one in return from them, but the two boards 
of trustees did finally get together and took action. 

In Ohio I ‘‘candidated”’ under the wing of Su- 
perintendent Bishop, preaching at Plain City and 
Woodstock. After each sermon I was escorted out- 
side, while Bishop and the congregation remained 
closeted for approximately eternity. I suppose he 
had to convince them that I wasn’t as bad as I sounded. 
Altogether I have been minister of seven Universalist 
churches, and happy at it, but in no case did I ever 
receive a genuinely dignified invitation from the 
church to become its pastor. 

Congregations are funny in the ways they choose 
to sever relationships with their ministers. Usually 
some sort of emotional strain arises which makes the 
ostensible reasons quite artificial, causing perfectly 
good lawyers to do quite illegal acts and the best of 
Christians to become spoiled children. The most 
honest situation In my career arose at Woodstock, 
where during the war I was informed that the church 
people wished to do Red Cross work and that they 
had no time for both that and the church. Since 
this decision deprived me of half my salary it then 
seemed a great mistake. But in retrospect it looms 
as such an unusually logical conclusion as to be amus- 
ing. If it is War vs. Christianity, why not choose 
rather than straddle? 

Congregations are sometimes funny in the ways 
they choose to say good-by. Personally I have been 
spared as a victim, but I well recall the Baptist 
minister in Anderson who, after having packed his 
furniture for removal to a distant city, was presented 


at a farewell reception with two of the largest rocking- 
chairs in captivity. 

Weddings are often amusing. At my first the 
bride’s mother began to shriek fortissimo at the be- 
ginning of the ceremony, continuing faithfully until 
the very end. Perhaps the wedding which produced 
the most smiles in our family was the one for which I 
received a fifty-dollar fee. But I must not overlook 
an important occasion in the Stanford Chapel. The 
ceremony was finished. The guests had departed. 
I unfolded the license to fill out the attached certificate, 
to discover that it was good only in Sacramento 
County, several hours’ journey from Palo Alto. And 
it was Saturday night, and both bride and groom had 
to be back at work in separate communities on Mon- 
day morning. This ranks perhaps as “my most 
embarrassing moment.” 

Even funerals have their amusing side. Shortly 
after beginning my work at Ellisburg and Henderson 
I received a telephone call at the former place on 
Saturday telling me that at Henderson on Sunday 
there would be a funeral service in place of the regu- 
lar church service. Now I had never taken a course 
in “pastoral care,’ nor had I ever attended a public 
funeral. With the exception of the deceased, I had 
no idea of what any one was supposed to do on such 
an occasion. When I found myself in the pulpit that 
day I felt much as Coolidge did when he found him- 
self in the White House—and I behaved in much the 
same way. 

Another funeral, which utilized the services of 
both a Methodist minister and myself, gave the 
townspeople material for conversation for many 
moons. The Methodists were in an uproar because 
their minister had failed to send the departed spirit 
to hell, whereas the relatives were equally disturbed 
because I had failed to send him to heaven. News 
went abroad among the other Universalist ministers 
of the state, many of whom wrote fatherly letters re- 
buking me for sending a bill for services, and for other 
social errors, none of which I had committed. 

A certain funeral in Indiana had the flavor of 
olden days. I left home on a six o’clock train. There 
were early morning services at the home. We drove 
many miles in horse-drawn vehicles over muddy roads 
to a church, where I was asked to hold a full service 
with sermon. Against the wishes of most of the 
family a female relative insisted upon reading an ex- 
tended obituary; this she did in a you-didn’t-stop- 
me-after-all manner. Not to hurt anybody’s feel- 
ings, another minister who sang in the choir was 
asked to make further remarks. Then we drove 
several miles to the cemetery, where there were fur- 
ther services. 

When called to a new field a minister is always 
encircled by a few of the faithful members and in- 


‘formed that they have been carrying the load for lo! 


these many years, that it is time for new blood, and 
that they are going to withdraw from active direc- 


tion of affairs and give him a free hand to put new 


and younger people in their places. This doesn’t 


a 
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mean a thing. I almost said that it doesn’t mean a 
darn thing. Eventually I hit upon the expedient of 
taking such people at their word. It is very amusing, 
as the weeks go by, to see the growing expressions 
of pain, surprise, resentment, as they find that the 
church can actually continue to function with them- 
selves out of office. If such a state of affairs con- 
tinues for two or three years, there is only one thing 
for them to do: fire the minister and get another who 
will coax and cajole them into accepting the positions 
they pretend not to desire. 

Joining the church may be amusing, as in the 
case of the woman who inquired about the necessity 
of baptism. She said she had been baptized three 
times already, but wasn’t sure whether she had yet 
hit upon the correct method. One man agreed to 
join if Mrs. X didn’t; he didn’t want to stand up in 
front of the people in the same line with her. After 
an accession of members which increased the roll by 
fifty per cent, one woman with tears in her eyes said 
that of course she was glad to have them all join, 
but she wished that they had been any one else in the 
city except the group of Socialists which they were. 
In an annual meeting in Palo Alto, the moderator 
circulated the membership roll so persuasively that 
fifteen or twenty people found themselves members 
of the church before they knew what they were sign- 
ing—and made just as good members as those ob- 
tained by other methods. 

The funniest place in which I ever preached was 
an abandoned meat market at Ellisburg. It was 
so cold that I had to stand on newspapers or a soap- 
stone. The congregation never numbered less than 
two persons. The funniest objection to a forum 
meeting in a church was made by an elderly trustee 
on the ground that just after the Civil War a political 
meeting had been held there and that the crowd had 
tracked a lot of mud into the church which he had 
had to clean up. The most amusing religious snob 
was the man who stuck his head in the door one eve- 
ning at a meeting of a Get-Acquainted Club for 
newcomers in Palo Alto, only to comment the next 
day to a friend of mine that ‘those people are socially 
impossible.” 

The war produced its humorous by-products. 
L. Griswold Williams called on me one day in Plain 
City, and, finding the family all away, sat on the 
porch awhile, hoping for our return. He had a par- 
ticularly foreign-looking mustache at the time, which 
aroused all sorts of suspicious in the minds of my 
neighbors. Shortly afterwards I took a troop of 
Boy Scouts to a summer camp at Buckeye Lake. 
Here I made a paper trail for them to follow, but in an 
hour the little scraps of paper had all disappeared. 
A woman in a near-by cottage, seeing me dropping 
them, jumped to the conclusion that I was a German 
spy and carefully gathered them allin her apron. _ 

The women of the congregation are amusing in 
their curiosity. In Anderson I attended a concert 
by David Bispham. The time came for one of the big 
numbers. The pianist pounded out an impressive 
prelude. The singer filled his lungs. He opened his 
mouth—only to be interrupted by a meek and whis- 
pering usher. Whereupon David had to announce 
that Mr. Robinson was wanted at the door. All the 


women members of my congregation who were present 
speculated for days as to who it was that wished to die 
or be married at such an inopportune moment. The 
truth was that my bathroom plumbing had sprung a 
leak, and the neighbors below had sent out an S. O.S. 
call for my return. 

Although not a member of my congregation, the 
man who tried to beat his way into‘a free lecture in 
King’s Chapel ought to go down in history, even 
though anonymously. _W. T. Sedgwick, the curator 
of the Lowell institute, believed that the public 
would better appreciate a free lecture if tickets were 
required. So I was stationed just inside the outer 
door to give out tickets to those who were without 
them, and my chum Hugene Howe was at the inner 
door to collect the tickets. One Monday afternoon a 
man breezed by me and unsuccessfully attempted to 
force his way into the chapel. When asked for a 
ticket he stated first that it was in his pocket, then 
that it was in an envelope which he pulled out. , It 
proved to be a ticket to some other affair. Finally, in 
response to his plea for information as to how to obtain 
a ticket, he was told to come to me. Imagine his 
feelings when he asked the price and was told that it 
was free! Gossip around our department at the 
M. I. T. had it that he was a relative or friend of A. 
Lawrence Lowell’s, for shortly after orders were 
issued to change the system, and we lost our jobs. 

The most delightfully funny things in the be- 
havior of a congregation center around their criticisms 
of the minister, particularly of his sermon. At my 
first public appearance in the pulpit in Rochester, the 
congregation consisted chiefly of a bevy of my youth- 
ful friends. Their snickers linger yet in my ears. 
Unfortunately I was long deprived of such a healthy 
atmosphere, and it was not until I came to Palo Alto 
that I had the good luck to have some one I liked 
make fun of a sermon. Here in a university atmos- 
phere I found that the congregation possessed the 
knack of criticising constructively and without being 
disagreeable. Even so, it was often amusing. I ar- 
ranged a series of eight meetings addressed by Stan- 
ford professors. One Sunday one of them said: “Rob- 
inson, how do you do it? You don’t know in ad- 
vance what we are going to say, and yet the prayer 
and the hymns always fit our addresses.” That 
afternoon I telephoned William Carruth, asking him 
if we hadn’t had a fine service that day. “Yes,” he 
said, “all but the hymns, and they were awful.” 
That same week one of the women of the church said, 
“T don’t like your prayers,”’ and proceeded to tell me 
why. A few days later an elusive member of the 
church whom I finally succeeded in finding told me: 
“T joined the Unitarian Church because I thought it 
was different, but I found that they prayed and sang 
just like every one else, so I dropped out.”’ 

Laughter is a healthful process. The more of 
it in religion and in church life the better. Let the 
minister laugh at his congregation, but not always 
in secret. Let the congregation laugh at the minister, 
but not behind his back. Let them laugh together. 
Let them discover how many funny things arise out 
of their relationship. Laughter makes for longevity 
both in individuals and in pastorates. I know, for 
all of my pastorates have been short. 
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The Uncle David Correspondence---I° 


January 3, 1928. 
Dear Uncle David: 

I sincerely thank you for the book which you 
gave me for Christmas. The joy which can be un- 
leashed from the pages of a good book is enormous. 

I have been here at school for the last few days 
doing some of the studying I should have done at 
home. School starts to-morrow. 

I intend to start that series of letters soon, 
Uncle David—are you still willing to do as you said? 
I shall write very frankly and with a radical pen, so 
be prepared for the ravings of a know-it-all-I-went-to- 
college-gotta-show-me philosopher. (I hope I’m not 
one.) 

Best wishes to all for another happy, successful 
year. 

Your loving nephew, 
Jack. 


January 8, 1928. 
Dear Jack: 

Your favor of the fourth came while I was away 
attending the funeral of a dear friend. 

I surely hope you will write me the first of the 
series of letters. And I am prepared for anything, 
however radical, as I know you will try to express 
your honest doubts and opinions. Should these 
letters eventually see the light of day, I agree that 
they should be issued anonymously, just as letters 
from a college student to his uncle and his replies 
thereto. 

They will be more effective if so pubjished, and 
will also put us in the frame of mind where we need 
not be circumspect for the sake of parties known and 
unknown. 

When you start make it express what is upper- 
most in your mind, but not too comprehensive. If 
the letters could lead gradually to the deeper mys- 
teries of life, the interest in reading them would be 
enhanced. However, let’s forget publication and per- 
sonality and get at the real underlying difficulties that 
face honest, earnest, intelligent students in these 
trying days when so much that once was authoritative 
is questioned. 

Yours sincerely, 
Uncle David. 


January 12, 1928. 
My dear Uncle David: 

Since I first entered the portals of a schoolroom, 
I have been taking the proverbial watch apart. This 
watch (in spite of the fact that I am studying en- 
gineering) has not always been merely so many gears 
and springs. In fact this time it is non-material and 
intangible. It is my concept of the external world. 

I have taken it all apart in my eagerness to see 
what makes it go, and I have found no goblins or 
other magic power inside. But I can’t get it back 
together! I am writing this letter to you to ask for 
help in putting the wheels and levers where they be- 
long so I can use it again. 


*The authors of these letters request that their names be 
withheld. 


It may be that my tools are of the wrong kind or 
are too clumsy; maybe I have bent some of the parts 
so that they will not fit; maybe I can not visualize 
the whole machine to enable me to see where each 
part belongs in relation to the others. 

Without further description of my predicament, 
I will display one of my tools for your inspection. 

I am under the impression that human knowledge 
has been the result of man’s experience; that only in 
so far as man has witnessed certain simple phenomena 
is he able to explain the complexities of nature and 
of life; that his explanation is limited by these funda- 
mental experiences, such as his observation that an 
object unsupported falls to earth and that water will 
not run up hill of its own accord; that all of these 
fundamental experiences point to the fact that the 
laws of nature have no exceptions, for analysis of any 
phenomenon will show its perfect accord with na- 
ture’s behavior as exhibited everywhere. 

Hence, that the universe is everywhere reason- 
able; that man can demand of everything that it be 
reasonable. 

Why, then, should I accept and incorporate into 
my philosophy any belief that is based on mere faith 
and is contradictory to nature’s principles? 

That is my first question, Uncle David. I do 
hope you won’t think this a new version of Ask Me 
Another. 

Your loving nephew, 
Jack. 


February 6, 1928. 
Dear Nephew: 

I have delayed replying to your letter of January 
12, as it came when I was in the midst of annual meet- 
ings of stockholders, working on a merger and other 
business activities, all of which appear rather transi- 
tory when one thinks of the serious matters you bring 
up. 

Your letter brings up a number of puzzling 
questions, each of which deserves a letter in itself, so. 
I shall not attempt to answer it fully at this writing, 
but, rather, to get at your more fundamental dif- 
ficulties. 

Your taking the universe apart and then having 
trouble to put it together again reminds me of an 
incident which occurred when you were visiting us 
some years ago. You were a pretty young boy at the 
time, and became greatly interested in a neighbor’s 
outdoor coop of chickens. In the course of your in- 
vestigation you opened the door of the coop and let 
the chickens out into our neighbor’s yard. Realizing 
the enormity of your offense, you battled heroically 
to get the chickens back into their coop, but failed to 
get more than one or two at a time through the door, 
and they would not stay put. You finally gave up in 
despair and reported your troubles to your aunt 
with the sage remark, “It’s a good deal harder to 
get the chickens back into the coop than it was to let 
them out.” 

So it is with watches and so it is with our old 
world. 

By taking the universe apart I suppose you 
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mean that you can see how all matter can be resolved 
into atoms and how these atoms are all built on the 
same general plan, namely, that there is a center of 
electrical energy, called “proton,” around which re- 
volve one or more electrical units, called “‘elec- 
trons.” 

I am assuming that you have come to this theory 
of the atoms now favored by most scientists. I be- 
lieve that the scientists are right, although of course I 
have to take it all on faith. The fact that this theory 
abolishes the distinction between matter and energy 
and the further fact that it organizes the atom on the 
same plan that the sidereal systems enjoy, appeals to 
me very strongly, for it makes our universe simpler. 
The very word “universe” resents duality of any 
kind. 

You no doubt went one step farther and took the 
atoms apart. To do this you removed the leash on 
your protons and electrons. Result, your points of 
electrical energy went wild and your orderly universe 
became chaos and black night. This is a good deal 
like turning water into steam with no machinery to 
control or to use the steam. Here, too, is chaos. 

We find ourselves then with an unimaginable 
number of wild centers of energy, each taking a fluid 
course and adding to the growing confusion. 

I suppose this is about where your reflections 
have left you. What you would like to know is how 
this chaos became the cosmos we marvel at to-day. 
You see I am assuming that in the beginning the 
world was without form, but not void; at least not at 
this stage of its evolution. 

How, then, did it come about that some of these 
positively charged units of electrical energy called 
protons attracted one electron each and formed the 
atom called hydrogen; that others attracted two 
electrons and formed the atom called helium; that 
still others attracted three, four, five and so on up to 
ninety-two electrons respectively, until we have 
ninety-two different atoms, nearly all known to-day, 
these atoms being the elements which are at the foun- 
dation of our physical world? How did it happen, 
further, that certain atoms joined with others and 
formed molecules? And that in the molecules we 
again find sidereal systems, though now more com- 
plicated? 

Or were you delving still more deeply into the 
structure of the atom, and asking whence came this 
chaos, these wild centers of electrical energy called 
protons and electrons? What, if anything, was on 
the other side of that primeval chaos? 

Genesis says, “In the beginning, God!’’ 

Does that seem reasonable to you, or is it asking 
more than your reason is willing to concede? 

I find it easier to believe that the beginning of all 
things was in a Creator whose essence is the perfection 
of what I am in weakness, than to believe in the 
atomic theory or in the evolutionary hypothesis, and 
you know I believe in both. 

But I have written enough for this time. I 
shall be happy to hear from you soon and shall await 
your reply before taking up other phases of the prob- 
lem as stated in your letter. 

Your affectionate 
Uncle David. 


February 14, 1928. 
Dear Uncle David: 

You must have read between the lines to get at 
the core of my difficulty so well. 

I would like to carry on by analyzing one of your 
Jast remarks. You said that “In the beginning, 
God,” seemed a reasonable viewpoint to you. But 
here first comes “In the beginning,”’ which, I take it, 
refers to the origin of all things before which no thing 
existed; then comes “God,” which implies that some- 
thing went before this so-called beginning; hence it is 
not the true beginning at all, but merely a transition 
point in eternity to which the first phrase refers. 

It seems to me that it is because the human mind 
demands a beginning that we have the story of the 
creation; on the other hand it is also because the human 
mind can not conceive of a beginning that we have 
the hypothesis of the existence of a Creator before 
this so-called beginning. 

Since we are thus forced to admit of an eternity 
anyway, why not do away with this phony creation 
and say that matter has always existed? 

It is through such reasoning that I am led to be- 
lieve that the question of origin is more simply an- 
swered (and fully as completely answered) by Infinity 
rather than by God. 

We recall that Democritus had somewhat of this 
idea thousands of years ago when he said that “‘there 
is matter and there is void; other than these there is 
no third thing.” And he went on to say that matter 
existed as minute particles (v7z., protons and elec- 
trons) which are continually dancing.and in their 
dancing form patterns. These patterns, moreover, 
are governed by necessity, but this necessity is blind. 
His patterns are the things in this world; necessity is 
natural law. Democritus said that these particles 
always existed and always would exist, though the 
patterns were continually changing. He was a deep 
thinker to propound such a theory in his time! 

Let us pass on from the first great question, 
namely, that of origin, to the second question, equally 
as great: What causes things to grow, events to hap- 
pen, and—well, in brief, what operates this universe 
now that it is in existence? 

In Sunday school they said God did all these 
things and I, parrot-like, gave that same answer to 
all who asked me the question. But something has 
occurred to me which may offer an alternative view- 
point. 

Newton started his idea that a body in motion 
persisted in its motion unless restrained by some 
force. This law which he discovered seems to be 
universal. Well, then, if we have a universe consist- 
ing of “dancing” protons and electrons does not it 
follow that this “dancing” will persist until some force 
stops it? Then we need no operator to keep things 
going! Why, I have put that watch together and 
left out a part, but it runs without it! 

But I have thought myself into a headache. I 
had better shut down for repairs. 

Your loving nephew, 
Jack. 
* * * 

Wheresoeyer the search after truth begins, there life begins; 

wherever that search ceases, there life ceases.—Ruskin. 
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Patriotism and Peace 
Lucia Ames Mead 


The chief need of the world to-day is clear thought on human 
relations. The greatest calamity that ever came to the world 
came not from sheer deviltry, but from the false premises, 
crooked logic and confused thinking about peace and patriotism 
on the part of the most educated people in so-called Christian 
lands. Two-thirds of the world’s people are practically illiter- 
ate and negligible so far as their power to create world war or 
world peace are concerned. It is the minority of educated 
people, who have learned the science of human relationships, 
and not merely mechanics, mathematics, physics and chemistry, 
to whom we must look for the attainment of permanent world 
peace. 

Peace is a by-product of organization. Contrary to the 
militarists’ pronouncements, war is not an outcome of human 
nature, history shows. Great areas of the world have largely 
achieved peace within their ever widening borders; this has been 
accomplished by organization. Six hundred years ago the cities 
of Italy were separate, sovereign entities, each surrounded with 
a wall and sending forth little armies now and then with swords 
and spears to fight each other. Why are these cities to-day at 
peace with each other? It is certainly not because the babies 
born in the last two generations are better than those of the 
time -of Dante, Saint Francis, or Michelangelo. It is because 
there is now a common interest, the subsuming of small sovereign 
entities under a larger whole and making all at peace under one 
flag, one government, with only one army and one navy for all. 
Six hundred years ago the now powerful German state was 
divided into tiny dukedoms and princedoms, weak and quarrel- 
some. Four centuries ago, England was fighting Scotland; 
previously parts of England had fought each other. To-day 
the British flag flies over 440,000,000 of all races and religions, 
speaking two hundred languages, but who are at peace. Our 
own country illustrates the miraculous result of wise organiza- 
tion in a nation peculiarly homicidal and criminal within each 
state. The reason that the United States has- never had a 
drop of blood shed between one state and another state is that, 
mere co-operation having failed, though it had for a time worked 
well, when dissolution was threatened our great geniuses of 
statesmanship in Independence Hall in 1787 thought out a plan 
of effective organization, which was adopted by eleven states at 
first and later by the othertwo. The Supreme Court established 
by it has settled about ninety interstate disputes which otherwise 
would in some instances have led to war and broken our country 
like Europe into fragments. Together with the removal of 
tariffs between states and free exchange of goods between forty- 
eight states, these methods of promoting peace ensure good will 
between the states of 120,000,000 people even though they rank 
the lowest in Christendom so far as unpunished crime can show. 

We hear much of economic, racial, religious and other causes 
of war. These, however, are only causes of disputes. There 
will always be more or less disputes between individuals, states 
and nations. But as individual disputes do not now end in 
duels, as cities as such no longer fight, as states and provinces 
keep peace with each other, all without any change of human 
nature, why should not nations follow suit and do the same? 
The world is renouncing war and the nations are taking solemn 
vows to settle disputes solely by pacific means. The profoundly 
important idea is dawning on the church that we need not wait 
for the conversion of the multitude to the doctrines of Jesus be- 
fore we compel nations as well as cities and states and individuals 
to use courts and cease planning to blow to pieces millions of 
innocent conscripts in an idiotic effort to achieve justice by ex- 
plosives. 

It is gradually coming to be recognized that armies and 
navies breed fear, rivalry and war, and never ensure safety and 
peace. In seventy-five years, the six small nations, including 
Seandinavia, Holland and Switzerland, have had two wars, while 


the six great armed nations have had twenty-four wars. The 
hoary fallacy that armies and navies are national police has done 
much to bolster up the support which taxpayers are exhorted to 
give. Police usually give kindly protection; even when they 
make arrests, they do not punish criminals themselves but use 
the minimum of force to take them before a judge and jury who 
settle the affair. Armies and navies never take a nation to 
court, they are the innocent instruments of governments that 
refuse to go to court and insist on settling questions of justice 
by bombs and machine guns. Police force in city, states, and 
nation will always be needed, but rival armies and navies will 
disappear when substitutes for war are provided by such agencies 
zs the World Court, the Kellogg Pact, Locarno pacts and the 
League of Nations. 

Civil war and revolutions may‘occur after war between 
nations is outlawed and all nations are pledged to settle disputes 
between each other as peacefully as New York and Pennsylvania 
settle their disputes. But domestic revolts will lessen as de- 
mocracy grows and arsenals diminish. The consummation to 
be wished can come only as clear thought replaces confused 
thought among those prejudiced by misinformation and out- 
grown slogans and who judge the present with the world’s new 
interdependence and new substitutes for war as if we were living 
in the days of Napoleon, who could travel no faster than could 
Moses. : 

A widespread propaganda emanating from men of military 
training and accepted without investigation as unquestioned by 
so-called patriotic societies is doing much to spread pre-war Prus- 
sian doctrine and to maintain, as one author recently asserted, 
that our whole social system is based on force and that war will 
never end until man is extinct. This propaganda is dangerous, 
as many fail to perceive the profound distinction between normal 
struggle against cold, hunger, poverty, disease and death—strug- 
gle against our natural environment in tunneling mountains, 
bridging rivers, curing epidemics, reaching the poles, etc., and 
that abnormal struggle—war—which has no counterpart in the 
brute creation. Brutes kill other species to get food. Man 
goes below the brute to the fiend when he concocts devilish in- 
struments and poisons to destroy wholesale innocent masses of 
his own species. 

A perverted conception of patriotism has been as harmful 
to humanity as a perverted conception of religion. Both have 
led to superstition and cruelty, to the emphasis on what is super- 


ficial, spectacular, temporary. Much that is called patriotism | 


has no more to do with genuine love of and service of country 
than pew cushions and stone steeples have to do with pure and 
undefiled religion. Just as religion has by many so-called Chris- 
tians been kept for one day in the week only and not taken into 
the market, office, or polling booth, so patriotism has been often 
exercised only in time of war and even then the spirit of sacrifice 
has been clouded by hate and a development of all the lower as 
often as of the higher instincts. ; 

The true place of patriotism in a general scheme of human 
virtue has been well expressed by Bishop Charles Brent: “‘Inter- 
national affairs are as much the business of every citizen as na- 
tional affairs.”’ It was not what happened in one’s own town or 
state or in our nation that took our boys to Chateau-Thierry. 
The most remote things, like the sun, affecting us more than the 
nearer moon, are often those which are the most compelling and 
control our boys’ future, and our pocket-books. The Bishop 
continued: ‘“The true citizen to-day is a citizen of the world and 
his first loyalty is to mankind. Patriotism comes as a second 
loyalty, to be checked, disciplined and determined by the first 
and larger loyalty.”” Whether our so-called patriotic societies 
and the American Legion would accept this latter conclusion is 
questionable. But it is certain that the Founder of Christianity 
would do so. 
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The term “patriotic’’ has of late become in many minds 
peculiarly associated with soldiers or descendants of soldiers. 
As a matter of fact, the forward looking societies, the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the missionary educational or- 
ganizations, the League of Women Voters and the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and others, frequently looked 
upon askance by the patrioteers, are probably doing far more 

*genuine patriotic work in fighting the real dangers which threaten 
America than those are. The first business of a patriot is to 
learn what are these dangers. It will be found that most of 
them are here in our own midst. The least danger which threat- 
ens us is an attack from a foreign foe. No nation has ever yet 
declared war against us. Im all our five foreign wars combined 
we have lost in battle fewer than 100,000, that is fewer than we 
have had murdered in the last ten years! Unhappily, our school 
books do not publish this fact and the great majority imagine 
that we have had at least two millions killed by foreigners, as 
has been shown by many tests of scores of thousands of high 


- school and college students. 


Said Secretary Hughes: “‘So far as we can see into the future, 
the United States is not in the slightest danger of aggression; in 
no single power and in no possible combination of power lies any 
menace to our security.”’ 

The “‘patriotic’’ societies seem to have taken no interest in 
the Kellogg proposal now ratified and become international law 
for multilateral treaties, or in the increasing eTorts to arrange 
substitutes for war. Whatever the silent majority think, all 
their chief spokesmen are emphasizing the reverse of Bishop 
Brent’s teaching about patriotism and apparently have no con- 
ception of patriotism as defined by Ralph Waldo Emerson: ““The 
right patriotism consists in the delight which springs from con- 
tributing our peculiar and legitimate advantages to the benefit 
of humanity.’’ Patriotism is a noble virtue to be practised like 
religion every day of every year. Possession of patriotism and 
of religion must be tested by one’s own service. Patriotism be- 
gan by loyalty to small sovereignties, like cities, which as the 
ages advanced stopped fighting, coalesced and were absorbed 
under a larger unit. Nationalism as we see it is essentially 
modern; it has been greatly intensified by the World War. The 
line of progress for centuries of creating ever larger and larger 
areas within which there was a common loyalty and purpose 
has been halted. Progress can only be renewed by general 
recognition that each human being is first of all a citizen of the 
world, a child of God; secondly he belongs to one race; thirdly, 
that he is of the privileged or unprivileged group. All able to 
read this article belong to the latter; only fourthly in importance 
is the fact that he belongs to this or that nation. While national 
boundaries like city and state boundaries will always remain, 
and very special love and service are due one’s own country, it 
should be the citizen’s chief pride and joy that through his coun- 
try he may help all mankind. The larger patriotism must ac- 
company world organization to achieve world peace. This, 
thank God, is the belief of Ramsay MacDonald and Herbert 
Hoover. 


* = = 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Broken Door-Knob 

The Knob of the Front Door was broken, and the daughter 
of Keturah sent for a Lockman that he might replace it with a 
New Knob. And the man came, and spread out his tools on 
the Front Porch, and set himself to work. And the Little Sister 
of the Daughter of the Daughter of Keturah was standing by 
and watching him. 

And the Lock-man was friendly, and I am sure he liked little 
girls, and he turned as he wrought, and sternly inquired of the 
Little Sister of the Daughter of the Daughter of Keturah, saying, 
Why didst thou break this Knob? 

And the Little Sister of the Daughter of the Daughter of 
Keturah answered him saying, Did they say that the Little 
Girl did it? I have an Older Sister. 
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Now this she said not to excuse herself nor yet to accuse the 
Daughter of the Daughter of Keturah. But suddenly confronted 
with so formidable an accusation she wanted whatever might be 
due her by way of Extenuation and a Division of Responsibility. 

Now the Lock-man smiled and went on with his work, and 
the Little Girl was very soon at ease with her own Conscience in 
the matter. And the New Door Knob was put on and it is 
there unto this day. For this happened only a day or it might 
be two or three days ago. a 

Now I think that I know how the Little Sister of the Daugh- 
ter of the Daughter of Keturah felt about the matter. For I have 
sometimes felt the same. It is not easy for the Individual to 
discover and assume the precise degree of responsibility that is 
justly his for his own share in the wreck and the wrong of so 
complex a state of Society as that in which we find ourselves in 
this blessed puzzling world. We do not know whether io say, 
Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this 
world the soul of the departed, or, Forasmuch as the Doctor 
blundered. And we no longer confess with the unction of our 
fathers that we are the chief of sinners; for bad as we are, we are 
sure that some of them were worse. 

And so I look around at the battered Door-knobs and other 
wreckage, and I inquire, O Lord, art thou sure that they seid 
that I did it? For I have and have had Older Relatives from 
Adam down, and they had their share in the Whoopee that 
hath damaged the Universe more or less. 

But I have some faith that the Door-knob, damaged as it is 
(and partly it may be by my own follies), hath not shut me out 
from the Everlasting Hope; and I shall one day open the Door 
and step inside. 


= = = 


SAD DAYS IN CHINA 

These are sad times in China with bandits everywhere, 
kidnappers abounding and wars breaking out with little notice 
until none feels safe. These come suddenly, but the dry weather 
comes on more gradually and brings famine updn the poor 
people. The people blame the Nationalists for all their trouble. 
The Nationalists are to blame for much of it: but not for all. 

Up around Hankow the country has suffered for months 
from dry weather and the people wanted to parade before and 
pray to the rain-god, but the Nationalists forbade the People to 
gather for a big prayer meeting to pray the rain-god for Tain, 
saying it was all superstition and “‘we Nationalists and enlight- 
ened New China do not believe in such superstitions.” But the 
rain held off until gaunt famine stared the people in the face. 
The farmers got the merchants to join with them in a demand 
on the officials to let them have a great mass meeting for prayer. 
The demand was so universal and so determined that the officials 
had to give in. The mass meeting was held and behold! the 
next day a bounteous rain came down and the farmers said: 
“We told you so. We would have had rain long ago had you 
Nationalists let us abstain from meat food for seven days and 
let us pray the rain-god for rain as we always do when a dry 
season comes.”’ They thoroughly believe that the Nationalists 
are to blame for their suffering for not letting them have a mass 
meeting a month earlier. The people are rejoicing and cele 
brating with processions and carrying the rain-god around the 
streets, praising him for sending rain, after six months of drought, 
and so saving the crops. 

People can not be led away from superstition and ancient 
customs by commands and by force. The Nationalists do well 
in desiring to remove superstitions but are making a mistake in 
their methods. Only as the Gospel is preached and its message 
transforms men and they are born again can their lives and 
hearts be what they ought to be. You can’t make men good 
by whitewashing them. They must be new creatures through 
and through, and that is the work of God through the work of the 
Holy Spirit and the foolishness of preaching by those who love 
Him among the missionaries and the native Christians. 


H.G.G. 
Shanghai, China. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


COMMENDS OUR EDITORIALS ON FREE SPEECH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just returned from my summer vacation and am 
reading the August Leaders. Since I am neither a 100 per- 
center (in Universalist terms) nor eighty years of age, I do not 
take the Leader on my vacation! However, I am reading all I 
missed! 

I have just come upon your Sacco-Vanzetti editorial and 
can not resist sending in my humble thanks. Perchance this 
letter may help a bit to offset the kicks you have in all probability 
received. I note that you praise Dr. Hartman’s editorial on 
the Mooney and Billings case entitled ‘‘Right This Wrong.” 
That editorial you call ‘“‘one of the bravest,’’ and that judgment 
is correct. But if Hartman’s editorial on the Mooney and Bill- 
ings case may be called “‘one of the bravest,’’ that same judg- 
ment is even more merited in your case. Hartman’s editorial 
was a brave criticism of affairs in California, but your editorial 
was an even braver criticism of Massachusetts and the very city 
in which the Leader is published and you live. We trust you 
have not met Garrison’s fate. (Or was it fortune?) 

We Universalists may be justly proud of the fact that 


within a few weeks the editor of our paper has written and pub- ° 


lished two scathing editorials on the condition of free speech in 
Boston. Both in the instance of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice and the Sacco-Vanzetti Memorial Committee the 
city of Boston has demonstrated that it no longer can be as- 
sociated with liberty save historically. It is difficult to imagine 
a worse condition of affairs, so far as free speech is concerned, 
than we now have in Boston. What we need is a rousing cam- 
paign on the issue. Perhaps the Leader may be starting the ball 
rolling. At any rate these two editorials if no more show that 
the Editor of the Leader is neither “so broad that he is thin’’ 
nor “‘sentimental.’’ 
‘ Norman D. Fletcher. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


* * 


SHOULD TRY TO UNDERSTAND JEWS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the greatest stumbling blocks in the path of a final 
establishment of the Kingdom of God, dreamed of, proclaimed, 
worked and suffered for, by the Hebrew prophets, from Amos to 
John the Baptist, Jesus, and, in a certain sense, by St. Paul him- 
self, is the baneful, mutual psychological ignorance of Gentile 
and Jew. 

We live and work close together during office and business 
hours, and then we retire, each to his own tightly closed “island 
within.’’ 

Not one per cent of the Roman Catholic, not five per cent 
of the Protestant population of this progressive, democratic 
United States of ours, have ever put a foot into a Jewish house 
of God, as they should have if for no other reason than for mere 
curiosity’s sake, so as to find out in what manner the 4,250,000 
sons and daughters of the Old Covenant are worshiping the Lord; 
what the moral code is which is being preached to these brethren 
and sisters of Jesus and his mother Miryam by their preachers 
and teachers in synagogue and Sunday school. A similar atti- 
tude of a wilfully obstinate ignoring of the religious psychology 
of the Gentile must be laid, alas, at the doors of 99 per cent of us 
Hebrews. 

In other words, we both live, and intentionally so, as moral 
and social strangers, one beside the other, precisely as the white 
and colored populations live in the South. 

y These thoughts formulated themselves in my mind when I 
read the recently issued correspondence between my good old 
friend, Dr. A. W. Anthony, member of the Amos Council and, 
from its very start, one of the staunchest upholders of the Amos 
Movement aiming at a renaissance of the religion of the prophets, 
and his Jewish correspondent, Mr. Louis Marshall, the uncrowned 


king of the Jewish commonwealth of this country, equally a 
highly respected friend of mine of long standing. 

After reading the latter’s rather brusque Epistle to the 
Gentiles, you will probably ask yourself who is the man who is 
assuming here the role of the irate Moses standing in the gate of 
the Camp of Israel (Exodus 32: 26 ff.), who is the man who 
has the boldness to hur] at the powerful missionary camp of all 
the churches of Christendom a defiant ‘‘Hands off?”’ 

Well, I will briefly tell you who the man is, and why I wanted 
to acquaint you with his religious psychology. The well-known 
attorney, and an authority on the American Constitution, Mr. 
Louis Marshall, is the president of one of the oldest, largest and 
richest Jewish congregations of the world, Congregation Emanuel 
of New York, which will, October next, open the portals of its 
palatial new Cathedral of the One God, bearing in letters of gold 
over its doors the motto of the Jewish mission: ‘‘ ‘And my 
House,’ says the Lord, ‘shall be called a House of Prayer for all 
the nations of the earth.’ ”’ 

Isidor Singer. 
* * 


THE QUESTION OF REORDINATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The question of reordination of Evangelical ministers seek- 
ing Episcopalian fellowship is not an important one if one takes 
the formularies of the Anglican Church at their face value. 
There is nothing magica] about holy orders as interpreted by 
the Book of Common Prayer. The preface to the ordinal] states 
that from the time of the early church there have always been 
the three orders of bishops; priests, and deacons, and that the 
Church of England has no desire to depart from the ancient 
custom, and from what follows it would seem that since the 
English Church retained government by bishops instead of by 
priests or laity it was a necessity of right ordering things in the 
church that the governing power should be the ordaining power. 
That orders constituted one of the divinely given seven sacra- 
ments as is held by Rome is not only not stated in the Prayer 
Book, but in the catechism provided in that book the children of 
the church are brought to confirmation with the knowledge of 
only two sacraments—baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Fur- 
thermore, the distinctively priestly act of the church is the 
celebration of communion, and where the Prayer Book is loyal- 
ly followed the priest is not said to perform a magical transposi- 
tion of bread into God’s Body. The Real Presence as held forth 
in the Prayer Book is the spiritual presence of Christ in the 
heart of the faithful recipient of the elements of bread and wine. 

Unfortunately for the peace of Anglicanism the Prayer Book 
is not followed either in letter or spirit to-day, but is violated 
flagrantly in a hundred ways by the extreme Catholics on the 
one hand and by the extreme Liberals on the other. It is very 
common for Protestant ministers of the Evangelica] kind to be 
referred to sneeringly by Anglican priests as “mere baptized 
laymen.” This is a kind of snobbery to which Episcopal or- 
dination may be pressed by legalists and literalists, but without 
doubt those uncharitable priests who do that sort of thing are 
disloyal to the broad tradition of the older Anglicanism, to say 
nothing of the spirit of Christ our Master. In the course in 
Church Polity at the General Theological Seminary our profes- 
sor made every effort to provide evidence for us that Christ 
actually established the threefold ministry together with the 
principle of apostolic succession. His failure was pathetic. 

Dr. Rice, the Universalist who holds double fellowship, 
was ordained by Bishop Slattery, an honest and Christian 
Anglican who does not think orders are magical and who does 
not teach that bread and wine consecrated by a priest become 
the objective body and blood of God the Son. Dr. Rice has be- 
come a priest in the only sense in which the Anglican formularies 
justify the term. His reordination was no more than the in- 


‘ stallation which I received at the hands of my congregation when 


I first took charge of a Unitarian parish. If the Episcopalians 
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had another form of ordination he would have had to submit 
to it. My own people in Lynchburg did not put any store by 
the fact that I had received ordination in the Episcopal Church, 
and looked upon my instalJation as a real ordination to the work 
in this parish. Nor did J feel that I was repudiating Episcopal 
orders in having a congregation accept me. I was merely going 
through the forms customary in this body. 

As for me and my present liberalism, I will take fellowship 
with any church that will grantittome The Congregationalists 
refused me, the Universalists accepted me. If the Anglicans in 
‘this country ever get so far from the literal canon law as to per- 
mit men in their ministry who believe as I do about Christ and 
the church and the sacraments, about marriage and divorce and 
birth control, about hell and heaven, I shall gladly return. 
Meantime it is they who*bar me, not I them. As for Dr. Rice 
and his son, I suppose they believe it in accordance with the 
mind of our Lord that they should repel from the communion 
table divorced persons. 

One thing is certain, the action of Bishop Slattery in taking 
in those Universalists is not looked upon in a friendly way by 
the high churchmen, and they would gladly if they could see 
Dr. Rice and Dr. Slattery and al] their kind cast into outer 
darkness. When we hear of Dr. Manning ordaining a Uni- 
versalist without a clear-cut denunciation of Universalism, 
then it will be time for us to look up. Meantime I am for en- 
couraging liberals wherever I see them and in my definition of 
the word Bishop Slattery is the real thing. 


John Clarence Petrie. 
* * 


AS A UNITARIAN PASTOR SEES THE RICE CASE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Surely your readers must have appreciated your editorial, 
“Inquirer and the Dr. Rice Case,’’ for it presented a live topic 
in a genial manner with a good spirit. May we have further 
space to look at it rather closely? 

We assume that all religious men naturally appreciate each 
other’s good qualities and love one another. Does this not go 
without saying among civilized religious leaders? 

T rather agree with Inquirer that if it is simply a question of 
love, why should one not unite with the Catholic communion? 
Surely, all of us in public life have many excellent friends among 
the Catholics. 

But is it not a question of intelligence, of being “‘tough- 
minded’’ as well as ‘‘tender-minded?’’ Perhaps we should as 
frankly think a thing through like our scientific friends. One 
says a color is white; the other asserts it is black. Another 
comes up and says: ‘‘Let us not differ; let us love one another, 
and call the color both white and black. The name is only a 
symbol of the reality, anyhow.” 

Let me be specific. In the book of Common Prayer under 
“The Form and Manner of Making Deacons,’’ the Bishop says: 
“To you unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament?’’ Answer: “I do believe them.”’ 
Can the ‘“‘tough-minded”’ really say he believes the Imprecatory 
Psalms unfeignedly, and that the command to the Children of 
Israel to slay all enemies without pity was the word of a kind 
God? 

I am not asking this question of a fundamentalist, but of a 
man who has been raised and lived in an atmosphere that has 
learned to know a God of Jove. The God of Scripture is not 
always the God of Love. 

Again, in “The Form and Manner of Ordering Priests,” 
the Bishop says: ‘‘Will you then give your faithful diligence 
always to minister the Doctrine and Sacraments, and the Dis- 
cipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and as this 
church hath received the same?” 

Let us now turn to the Articles of Religion as established by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in convention Sept. 12, 1801. 
“Art III. Of the going down of Christ into Hell. As Christ 
died for us, and was buried; so also is it to be believed that he 
went down into Hell.” 


A Universalist must therefore believe not only that there 
is a hell and that men are in it, but that Christ was also in it. 
However, this “‘hell’’ has now been interpreted as the place of 
departed spirits. Universalists are cleaning up the theological 
slums of the Apostolic succession. 

“Article VIII. Ofthe Creeds. The Nicene Creed, and that 
which is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, ought thoroughly 
to be received and believed; for they, may be proved by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture.’’ 

But the Nicene Creed anathematizes all those who differ 
from its formula, which I suppose anathematizes most members, 
if not almost all modern Universalists. 

So it is no wonder that our good friend, ye Editor of. the 
Christian Leader, while he is in sympathy with a church that 
anathematizes through its professed creed Universalists, yet 
considers that for him to profess this creed directly or by implica- 
tion is not to his liking. No wonder the Editor asserts, ‘‘Matters 
like reordination, the historic creeds, the method of government, 
are real difficulties for us.” 

One does not like to believe that all good people who can 
not believe the Trinity as enunciated in the Nicene Creed will 
be damned forever and ever. At least, it is not a good thought 
to go to sleep on. Is there not a difference between the belief 
of a thorough-going Universalist and a thorough-going believer 
in the Nicene Creed? 

Every one in the end must be a law to himself, but will not 
the Editor explain to another ‘‘Inquirer’’ how black can’ be 
white, if touched with the charity that covers so many clerical 
intellectual contradictions? 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Roslindale, Mass. 


* * 


OVERLOOKING ELIZA JANE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here is a story that will match the story of the lady in 
Bucksport—you remember, you wrote about it last week. Uncle 
Peleg lived in St. Stephen’s, New Brunswick. I say, why don’t 
you cruise into God’s country sometime? Take a ship to St. 
John. Go round the head of “‘the bay,’’ and see the tidal bore. 
Go to Windsor, the seat of King’s College, one of the two oldest 
in America, and see where the author of ‘Sam Slick’’ lived. 
Go down the “‘valley’’ to Wolfville, the seat of dear old Acadia 
University. Go on down to Annapolis, the Port Royal of the 
French, the oldest town but one on the continent. Then go to 
Yarmouth, and if time will not permit to go down the “‘south 
shore’ take a real ocean-going ship back to Boston. 

Well, to begin where I left off, Uncle Peleg had a very large 
family, they said it numbered fifteen, more or less—Rufus in 
St. John, William in Manitoba, Susan and Lucy at home, Henry 
in New York, Stephen at sea, Emily... . 

Uncle Peleg for many years had conformed to the commend- 
able regulation rule, and daily reared the family altar, from 
which, with the family gathered around him—those at home, of 
course—he would put up his morning and evening orisons. By 
lack of variety and force of habit, Uncle Peleg had, in the process 
of time and the course of circumstances, gotten together a list 
of topics which constituted the matter of his petitions, and a set 
form of expression from which he never varied. Uncle Peleg, 
they said, was an eccentric person, a very odd man, in fact, who, 
notwithstanding his praiseworthy piety, would sometimes use 
unscriptural language. 

On one occasion when Uncle Peleg was as usual reminding 
Heaven of its duty, and, to the agony of the listeners, laboring 
drowsily as usual through his list, and, as usual, requesting a 
special blessing on each of his chiidren in turn, it happened that 
he omitted to mention one of them. 

“Uncle Peleg,’’ broke in a visiting nephew, ‘‘you forgot 
Eliza Jane!’’ ‘O hell, yes!’’ said Uncle Peleg. ‘‘O Lord, bless 
Liza Jane in Boston!”’ 

H. S. Baker. 

Lewiston, Maine. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


BISHOP CANNON REPLIES TO THE ATTACKS OF HIS 
ENEMIES 


Wholly apart from the question as to whether or not Bishop 
Cannon was within the lines of prudent conduct for a minister 
and a Bishop, and leaving that question to be determined by the 
reguiar provisions of Methodist procedure in such cases which is 
asked by Bishop Cannon, we are gratified at the overwhelming 
logic and facts of the Bishop’s answers to his enemies. Bishop 
Cannon we know has been the target for years of enemies who 
would at any moment rejoice to find anything little or big they 
could use to weaken his influence. These enemies failed at 
every step until this matter of stock dealing with the Kable 
Company wasseized. Then in quick succession came efforts to 
make him out a war profiteer, and as having used church funds 
in promoting the anti-Smith campaign. These men with their 
loose charges should have known better than to go after such a 
man with such stuff. The Bishop’s answer refutes utterly these 
charges. The latest, which becomes amusing to those who know 
the Bishop and his business resources and ability, is the attack 
of Representative Tinkham, of Massachusetts, calling for in- 
vestigation of the Bishop and the Board of Temperance and 
Social Service in the matter of loans made the Virginia anti- 
Smith Democrats. To this Bishop Cannon makes adequate 
reply, showing that all loans were made by him personally from 
his own resources. Tinkham tries to come back with the state- 
ment that the Bishop had not definitely stated though insinuat- 
ing that the loans were of his personal funds. To this Bishop 
Cannon replies: ‘Bishop Cannon insinuates nothing. He 
stated the exact facts.’’ The statement then goes on to tell 
with exactness the plans made by the Bishop for financing the 
campaign in which he was a leader through a revolving bank ac- 
count into which he put personal funds and money which he 
borrowed on his own personal credit, giving the treasurer of the 
anti-Smith Democrats power to draw as needed. Bishop 
Cannon’s reply points out the fact that this attack by Represent- 
ative Tinkham, Republican Congressman from Massachusetts, 
is ‘‘simply one of his periodical attacks upon the South, prohibi- 
tion and Methodism to convince his wet Roman Catholic 
Boston constituency that he should be retained as their repre- 
sentative in Congress, which many of them seemed seriously to 
doubt in the last election,’’ and tells him that if he desires ‘‘he 
can get a list of Virginia banks with which Bishop Cannon has 
done business for years and find out whether they think Bishop 
Cannon would have any difficulty in arranging a credit of ten, 
fifteen or twenty thousand dollars for a period of six months.”’ 

Bishop Cannon has not at any time hesitated to use his 
personal resources and credit in the reforms he has promoted. 
In this Jast he has been repaid both in dollars and results.— 
Southern Christian Advocate. 

* * 
WHY SO SQUEAMISH? 


There are prejudices that characterize themselves as such by 
the zeal with which those who hold them seek to suppress all 
discussion of the matters to which they pertain. It is a poor 
cause, or a cause subject to poor and prejudiced advocacy, both 
sides of which can not be stated and discussed with open-minded- 
ness and fairness. 

One of the realms in which such prejudices operate with 
sweeping violence is that of racial discrimination. It is not 
impossible to see some aspects of the race question from the 
traditional Southern point of view, but one’s regard for Southern 
convictions on the race question is not strengthened by such an 
incident as the refusal of radio authorities, regularly broad- 
casting the sermons of one of our Congregational ministers in 
the Southwest, to broadcast a sermon on the topic, ‘““‘Did Mrs. 
Hoover Commit the Unpardonable Sin?’’—dealing with the in- 
cident of the inclusion of a Negro Congressman’s wife in an 
official reception at the White House. This suppression was the 


more remarkable and inconsistently timed inasmuch as it was 
made without inquiry regarding what the preacher intended to 
say. The minister says, in reporting the incident in a personal 
letter to the editor: ‘‘Whether they thought me too prejudiced to 
deal with it fairly and in a Christian way, or people were too 
prejudiced thus to hear, or some positions won’t bear inspection, 
or light is not wanted on some topics, I do not know. The ser- 
mon was preached, and even Southerners admitted later that it 
was a fair one.’’—T he Congregationalist. 
* * 


LET EVERYBODY BE CALM ON THE UNION QUESTION 


A merger between Disciples and Baptists is on the point of 
completion, according to the news reports. What has occurred 
is that the annual convention of the Disciples listened to a report 
on the subject of fraternal relations, which followed the essential 
lines of the report presented to the Northern Baptist Convention 
at Denver, and, having listened, expressed itself as favorable to 
union. Why should it not favor union? The Disciples always 
favored union. Every true Christian feels a ceaseless urge 
toward a more perfect fellowship among all Christians, and the 
endeavor to achieve the fulfilment of that urge is gathering 
strength throughout Christendom. 

But in the discussions between Disciples and Baptists 
who has said anything about a merger? What is a merger? If 
it means an overhead organization exercising essential ecclesi- 
astical functions, then neither the Disciples nor the Baptists 
ever in their respective fellowships have consented or would now 
consent to have any such thing. Much less would they consent 
to join their forces for the purpose of creating it. 

It is safe to assume that neither the Disciples nor the Bap- 
tists have lost either their heads or their conservatism, especially 
the latter. There is no danger that we shall wake up some 
morning to find that both bodies have been juggled into an in- 
compatible and undesirable union. Mechanism can not unite 
them. Only currents of spiritual affinity flowing through the 
constituency of both peoples can do so. But if such currents, 
permeated with light, understanding and love, should be found 
flowing across denominational lines among our people, who could 
wish it otherwise? And if in consequence these two peoples 
should find a larger co-operation practicable, why should we not 
welcome it? And why should not both peoples be alert to dis- 
cover currents of true spiritual affinity and seek by common 
counsel for appropriate ways of honest co-operation? 

Has any one on either side proposed anything more? If 
he has it is not needful for the Baptist to urge vigilance upon its 
readers. They may be trusted to watch him.—The Baptist. 

* 


* 


THE DRIFT OF THE DAY 


A business man writes that his job has grown so easy and 
he enjoys it so much that he is afraid he ought to get into some- 
thing harder. 

Better stay put. A man’s business ought to be easy for 
him and he ought to enjoy it. You are undoubtedly in the right 
job and you ought to hang on to it and it will grow and grow as 
you continue to grow. 

We do best the things we do easiest. This is not to say, of 
course, that some hard things ought not to be tackled when we 
come up against them. There are always enough of these hard 
spots in life and hard jobs to furnish us with the necessary dis- 
cipline; but the biggest part of the time one’s work ought to be 
easy, pleasant, a game. If it is not so, then it is time to be looking 
about for some other line of activity that will be more congenial. 
Spiritless drudgery, work in which there is no joy, takes the life 
out of you faster than anything else in the world; but a job to 
which you turn with pleasure and which furnishes constant en- 
thusiasm and exhilaration is the normal type of job for you. 

Mark Twain was one of the hardest worked of American 
literary men. He lost a fortune or two by fire and bankruptcy, 
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and set to work and made other fortunes so that he left his family 
comfortable. Remember the answer he made toa question at 
his birthday dinner in New York when he was past seventy? 
Some one asked him how he kept so fit at such advanced age and 
he replied: 

“T’ve got certain rules that I have always followed. They 
may not fit you, probably will not fit anybody but myself, but 
here they are: If I eat anything that disagrees with me, I keep 
on eating it till one or other of us gets the better of it. I never 
smoke—more than one cigar at a time. I never go to bed as 
long as there is anybody to sit up with, and I never get up till I 
have to. And I never did a stroke of work in all my life.” 

You have to interpret these rules, allowing for the exag- 
geration and the humor; the one I want to emphasize is the last 
one. He said he never did a stroke of work in all his life, by 
which he meant, of course, that all his work was play to him, 
recreation, a game. Just what a man’s work ought to be, and 
just what most men’s work is, without much doubt. 

By all means, stick to your easy, happy job. There are 
hard bumps enough in life. Don’t go out looking for trouble.— 
The Christian, Kansas City. 


* * 


THE SILVER SHIP 


Once again Dr. Hugo Eckener’s giant air vessel has stirred 
the imagination of America. In a few days, so it is said, a jour- 
ney around the world will be inaugurated. The ship’s mammoth 
hulk, riding like a silver cloud over numerous seas, is to bring to 
all nations a sense of that tranquil mastery of nature which 
western man has learned during years of experiment. Natives 
of Siberia will stare in awe toward invisible passengers perched 
in the air above them. The Zeppelin will glide over the moun- 
tains of Japan, pass untouched across Pacific waves, and hover 
during the twinkling of an eye above a stream which the armies 
of Napoleon could not ford. If the voyage materializes, it will 
be a journey of triumph symbolizing the human mind’s power to 
surmount the barriers of space and pressure—to ride at ease 
through an element dreaded by generations of ancestors. And 
yet the earnest hope is not to create such poetry solely for its own 
sake, but to prove that this is a usable means of conveyance. The 
inventor has tried to make just another device for carrying 
freight, delivering mail promptly, and getting people to towns 
they wish to reach. 

Our most popular American poet once likened the govern- 
ment to a “‘ship of state.’’ He urged it to be sturdy and obedi- 
ent to the pilot’s will. To him it could, under the assent of 
heaven, climb over any number of waves to a safe harbor. Now 
the air vessel seems to us a more fitting symbol of this republican 
nation. It expresses a new poetry more lofty and free than the 
old—the poetry which is easily transferred to a realm of govern- 
ment wider than the borders of one’s own political domain, 
conscious of the problems which beset all humanity struggling 
for bread and yet also for peace, and anxious to create a people 
willing and able to contribute unselfishly to every venture of 
civilization. For the idealist America might well be poised 
bravely in that ether which courses round the higher mundane 
destinies of man. And, like the air vessel again, it is endowed 
now with sovereignty over many secrets—an industrial and 
scientific equipment, surpassing all that was known before; an 
organization which, potentially at least, might be guided by 
the wise and the skilled; and a knowledge of political directions 
which the past worked hard to attain. © 

But neither Zeppelin nor state can remain a dream of the 
idealist. Somehow our political ideal must be harnessed to 
practical tasks. In no place is this necessity more obvious than 
in the sphere of ‘‘prosperity,’’ which displays not a sign of willing- 
ness to permit a wider immigration. A new school of writers on 
economics declares that the fight against poverty will be won by 
the instruments of efficiency; that these last are, primarily, 
unifications and mergers of capital, natural resources, and means 
of production; and that the recipe for keeping an “improved 
producing machinery’ in motion is simply the inevitability with 
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which an earner becomes a purchaser. Some have even ven- 
tured to say that this theory, now partly in effect throughout the 
United States, must be ‘‘exported’’ for the welfare of other 
nations—that, indeed, giving currency to it will prove to be our 
most distinctive international service. As yet, however, it is 
sadly evident that these are mere surmises. They guarantee 
the economic stability of the individual rather than of the mass. 
No man would risk his private fortunes betting that the condi- 
tions upon which they are based can be even relatively permanent. 

Nothing could be more plain than the world’s abiding lack 
of confidence in aircraft. To most of us flying is still a dashing 
stunt rather than an enterprise in which we care to risk our lives 
and money. It is likewise true that the majority of Americans 
are still very far from placing a great deal of trust in the social 
trends which characterize the society to which they belong. 
Conceivably enough, however, neither aviation nor statecraft 
may prove lastingly trustworthy. Who knows but what our 
increasing knowledge and control of nature also forces us to run 
greater risks, to enter more hazardous unknowns? We continue 
to need, possibly we need more than ever, those solid land- 
marks of moral and religious truth which are the only safe guides 
in history.—The Commonweal (Roman Catholic). 

* * 


UNITARIAN REFLECTIONS 


We are now in the midst of the holiday season. This is, 
therefore, perhaps the ideal time to offer a few reflections’ on the 
subject of the presentation of the message of our churches which 
will engage our attention in the coming autumn and winter. 

In many directions the fields are already ‘white unto har- 
vest’”’ for any group of churches equipped with a modern message 
and outlook. There is not lacking abundant evidence of an 
awakened interest in matters related to a religious interpreta- 
tion of life. To some extent, however, this interest is extremely 
crude and uncritical; moreover in most cases it is completely 
self-centered. 7 

This to a large extent creates our initial difficulty. We right- 
ly feel that we can not compromise too far with an attitude of 
mind that considers God as good for business, health or success. 
Indeed, the frank statement of such an attitude may shock a 
good many people; but the facts are clear to any one who seriously 
attempts to understand the modern attitude to religion. 

In some senses this over-emphasis of seélf-centeredness is a 
very natural result of the social conditions under which we live, 
with their tragic frustration of life and character. Probably, 
therefore, the soundest way of approach is to begin with facing 
this fact of diseased distortion and to realize that to meet the case 
the first emphasis of our message must be upon the personal 
elements in religion, especially in relation to the world of every- 
day affairs immediately presented to our normal experience. 

This will of necessity mean the abandonment of controverisal 
matter related to the older forms of religious interpretation. An 
eternal quarrel with orthodoxy is utterly futile. Surely we can 
visualize some better destiny for our churches than that of being 
the last refuge for the disgruntled members of other religious 
communities. Our mission should be to the “prodigal sons’’ 
and not merely to the “elder brothers’’ who have stayed at home 
in religion and done little else but grumble all the time. We 
want to draw upon the great religious energies that are at present 
outside all the existing churches. To do this we need to be very 
strong or else we shall soon be swamped by the first influx of any 
new life we may attract without being able to lead it onward 
towards any new and richer realization. 

The task is, therefore, by no means as simple as some people 
among us assume. Indeed, we have reason to fear that this as- 
sumption of simplicity has been one of our fatal weaknesses 
in the past. Truly the task is tremendous and very complex, 
for despite the limitations and frustrations of our time there is 
probably a richer potential experience and consciousness of life 
in our modern world than has ever yet appeared outside of the 
highest levels of religious consciousness in the past.—Inquirer 
and Christian Work ( Unitarian), London. 
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The General Convention at Work 


PROGRAM OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
Washington, D. C., October 23-27, 1929 


Wednesday, October 283—Evening Session 
All Souls Unitarian Church, 16th Street and Columbia Road 
7.15 p. m. Call to Order. 
Partial Roll Call. 
Appointment of Sessional Committees. 
7.30 p.m. Service of Worship. 
Occasional Sermon, Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
District of Columbia. 
Thursday, October 24—Morning Session 
Ball Room of the Mayflower Hotel, Connecticut Ave. at L St. 
8.30 a.m. Devotional Service. 
Conducted by Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., 
Minnesota. 
Musical Director, Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, New 
Jersey. 
9a.m.tolp.m. Business Session—Reports of Committees. 
Afternoon 
Conferences at Mayflower Hotel: 

2 p.m. Conference conducted by Rev. L. G. Williams, 
Pennsylvania. 

“Birth Control and Its Bearing on Religion.”’ 

2 p. m. Conference conducted by Rev. H. E. Benton, D. D., 
Pennsylvania, under the auspices of the Com- 
mission on Foreign Relations and World Peace. 

Sightseeing Trips. 
Golf Tournament between Clergy and Laity. 
Evening Session 
Ball Room of the Mayflower Hotel 
7.30 p.m. Platform Meeting—General Theme: The Spiritual 
Values of Liberal Christianity. 
Addresses: Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, Japan. 
Rey. William Wallace Rose, D. D., Massa- 
chusetts. 
Friday, October 25—Morning Session 
Ball Room of the Mayflower Hotel 
8.30 a.m. Devotional Service. r 
Conducted by Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D. 
Musical Director, Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. 
9a.m.tolp.m. Business Session—Reports of Committees. 
Election of Officers. 
Afternoon 
Conferences at the Mayflower Hotel: 

1.15 p. m. Luncheon Conference under the auspices of the 
Commission on Social Welfare, Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer, chairman, leader. 

2.00 p.m. Conference conducted by Rev. F. O. Hall, D. D., 

chairman of Commission on Literature— 
“Printer’s Ink and What To Do with It.” 
Sightseeing Trips. 
Golf Tournament between Clergy and Laity. 
Evening Session 
Ball Room of the Mayflower Hotel 
7.30 p.m. Platform Meeting—General Theme: The Spiritual 
Values of Liberal Christianity. 
Addresses: Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, Iowa. 
Rey. Thomas Edward Potterton, D. D., 
New York. 
Saturday, October 26—Morning Session 
Ball Room of the Mayflower Hotel 
8.30 a.m. Devotional Service. 
Conducted by Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D. 
Musical Director, Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. 
9 a. m. to 1 p. m.—Business Session. 
Afternoon 
Sightseeing Trips. 
Evening 
6.30 p.m. Convention banquet for all, the Mayflower Hotel. 


Sunday, October 27—Morning Session 
Ambassador Theater, 18th Street and Columbia Road 
10.30 a.m. Service of Worship. 
Sermon—Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Illinois. 
Afternoon Session 
National Memorial Universalist Church, 16th and § Sts., N. W. 
Evening Session 
First Congregational Church, corner 10th and G Streets, N. W. 
7.30 p.m. Platform Meeting—Presiding, Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., Michigan. 
Addresses: Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
New York. 
Speaker to be announced. 
Adjournment. 
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GENERAL CONVENTION -PROGRAM 


The outline program for the biennial session of the General 
Convention to be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 23-27, 1929, is 
given herewith. The general theme for the platform meetings 
is ‘“The Spiritual Values of Liberal Christianity.’’ It is hoped 
that this theme will dominate our thought and quicken our 
spirits so that the Convention may be an occasion for generating 
spiritual vision and power for the-work of the church. 

The Program Committee has determined to make the morn- 
ing devotional services contribute definitely toward this end. 
We have secured the Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., as the chaplain for the Convention, who will 
conduct these services on Thursday, Friday and Saturday morn- 
ing. This fact alone would guarantee the worthwhileness of the 
services. Associated with Dr. Shutter will be Mrs. Stella Marek 
Cushing as musical director for each morning. The committee 
feels that this assures us of the high quality of this very important 
part of the Convention session. Every delegate and visitor will 
want to be present and on time at these morning hours of up- 
lift and inspiration. 

The speakers at the various evening sessions and the 
preachers on Wednesday evening and Sunday morning are too 
well-known to our people to need comment. Suffice it to say 
that they will bring us messages which will challenge our thought 
and stimulate our imaginations so that we shal] be moved to go 
florward to greater things. 


Afternoon Programs 


As noted in the outline program, it is planned to close the 
business sessions of the General Convention at p. m. each day, 
unless the Convention shall otherwise order. Several confer- 
ences under the auspices of General Convention Commissions 
will be held on Thursday and Friday afternoons for those who 
are particularly interested in the subjects announced. 

Special arrangements will be made for sight-seeing trips on 
these afternoons, and it is hoped that delegates will confine their 
sightseeing to these hours so that there may be a large attend- 
ance at the important business sessions of the Convention. 

Recreation in various forms will be provided to meet the 
needs of various visitors according to their desires.. A new fea- 
ture for our Conventions will be a golf tournament between 
clergymen and laymen to be played during these afternoons. 
Considerable interest is being developed in this innovation. 
The Rev. Gustave Leining of Melrose, Mass., will be captain of 
the ministers’ team and probably Hon. Robert W. Hill of Salem, 
Mass., will be captain of the laymen’s team. Entries for the 
tournament should be sent in at once to the General Convention 
office, so that lists may be compiled. One minister who has 
already entered reports his best score for the summer as 76. 
Come on, ministers and laymen, and see who can beat him. 


Banquet 


The Convention Banquet on Saturday evening, Oct. 26, 
will be for all who come for the Conventions. It will be held at 
the Mayflower. Further particulars later. 
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The whole of nature, the flowers of the fleld, the wax of the bee, the ears of corn, salt and incense, gold, precious stones and simple 
linen—there is nothing which the Church does not hring into the service of the sacred Mystery, and bid them 
speak of It with their thousand tongues.— Karl Adam, in “The Spirit of Catholicism.” 


A Poet-Preacher Turns Philosopher 
The Recovery of Religion. By Dwight 

Bradley. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00.) 

An author’s first book is an oasis in 
the reviewer’s desert. It would be easy to 
surrender to the eager and earnest fresh- 
ness of this volume, but it deserves more 
serious and needs severer treatment than 
that. Here is a poet-preacher venturing 
into the labyrinth of metaphysics and com- 
ing almost at once upon a horrible monster 
with sharp and spreading horns that he 
calls the Dilemma. He does not even face 
it, but spends the rest of the book seeking 
a way over or around the lair where the 
beastie lives. : 

What the author has really done is to 
rediscover for himself a medieval, not to 
say ancient, dualism. It is a belated at- 
tempt to revivify a Calvinism no less 
Calvinistic because rephrased in the cur- 
rent speech of an age that has discarded 
the fundamental premises of Calvinism. 
Whether this dualism be between Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, Jahveh and Satan, or 
Science and Intuition, modern-minded 
religionists are learning to substitute 
synthesis for antithesis. As a modern 
scientist points out: ‘‘Reality is a complete 
whole .. . . Both interaction and the re- 
lated Dualism of Process are thus perfectly 
compatible with Idealism and even with 
a certain form of Idealistic Monism, a 
Monism, namely, that has room within it 
for conscious and active selves.”’ 

For the author of this book to say that 
science ‘“‘proceeds to the attack upon 
man’s subjective world in order that it 
may destroy his faith in it’’ is no more 
true than to say that “religion, represent- 
ing man’s subjective experience, will 
overthrow the objective world if it can.” 

And what modern-minded mystic will 
agree that “mysticism sets about to show 
that the objective world is unreal; to 
demonstrate that man need not give the 
slightest concern to it?” Nor would re- 
ligious liberals be more likely to agree that 
“according to any valid definition of re- 
ligion, how can the liberal churches be 
said to stand for anything more than a 
They scarcely 
touch religion at all! As a matter of 
fact, they are substitutes for religion.” 

Nor will the scientists be more impressed 
with Mr. Bradley’s ‘three-dimensional 
‘space,’ even though few of them yet 
accept Ouspensky’s assertion that it is 
multi-dimensional. Indeed, one can not 
help wondering what scientists of the 
present day he has been reading, or if he 
has heard of Compton or Heisenberg or 


Whitehead or even Eddington. 
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And it may be observed that when the 
author talks of ‘an absolute, sovereign, 
perfect, omnipotent, infinite and eterna] 
God,” he is dogmatizing no less than he 
accuses the scientist of doing, and for- 
getting that the quest of the Absolute is 
still a quest. We have come to a time 
when the physicist admits with dismay that 
even law fails him in the ultimate, when 
the religionist admits that the Malign 
Despot of Calvin and the Benign Autocrat 
of Murray are alike outgrown, as was the 
Yahveh of Sinai, and we shall get no 
further forward by beating old tom-toms 
or hurling epithets. 

Nevertheless Mr. Bradley’s book ought 
to have a wide reading. To maturer 
minds its dilemma will be revealing of 
the obstacles the Past puts in the way of 
Youth trying to find Reality, and it ought 
to be provocative to other young minds 
more fortunate in their theological heri- 
tage. However inadequate its answers, 
it bravely faces questions that the next 
and perhaps many next generations must 
wrestle with by night and by day. 

A.M. 
* * 
The Catholic Church 
The Spirit of Catholicism. By Karl 

Adam. Translated by Justin McCann. 

(Maemillan. $2.00.) 

Faith and Revealed Truth. By George 

D. Smith. (Macmillan. $.60.) 

The Church on Earth. By R. A. Knox. 

(Macmillan. $.60.) 

The Sacrament of Penance. By H. 

Harrington. (Macmillan. $.60.) 

The first of these four books giving 
for the modern mind an exposition of 
Catholic doctrine is the most important. 
It now appears as a translation of the 
fourth German edition. Dr. Adam is a 
Catholic professor at the University of 
Tubingen, where two faculties, Catholic 
and Protestant, equally supported by the 
state, teach theology side by side. The 
other three books belong to the ‘“‘Treasury 
of the Faith’ series, in which priests of 
the Roman Church interpret her dogmas 
and justify her practises in simple language. 

Dr. Adam has a profound learning at 
his disposal and he must be recognized 
by Protestant scholars as an independent 
thinker. Of course he is not independent 
in his exposition of Catholic training, but 
he offers more than a repetition of familiar 
phrases. He has surveyed the task and the 
resources of his church in a broad way, 
and although his book is not controversial 
it makes clear the grounds on which an 
intelligent Catholic justifies his allegiance 
and his surrender to authority. 

With a candor that is unusual Dr. Adam 
admits the force of the criticism frequently 


made of Catholicism. There are those 
who will grant the Splendor of the ideal 
it represents, when it offers to the souls 
of men a community capable of educating 
them, ready to receive them without dis- 
tinction of race or condition or political 
ties, and mediating to them full and final 
truth and all the means to salvation; but 
they point out that the ideal is not realized 
and that she is served by fallible men who 
impair her service to mankind. Dr. Adam 
knows as well as any critic of Catholicism 
that this is true. ‘Actual Catholicism 
lags considerably behind its idea... . it 
has never yet appeared in history as 
a complete and perfect thing, but always 
as a thing in process of development and 
laborious growth.’”’ But this, he says, 
need not surprise us. ‘“‘The Word was 
made flesh.”” We can speak of God only 
by means of analogies borrowed from 
created things, and all our conceptions 
of Him must necessarily lag behind reali- 
ty. “So there lies over the whole of our 
supernatural knowledge, and over the 
life which is rooted in this knowledge, an 
air of insufficiency, of sorrowful resigna- 
tion, a touch of melancholy. ... We 
walk not in the sun, but in semi-darkness. 
. . . We see the sublime only through a 
veil and from afar ....so that our 
faith is not always a quickening grace 
and blessed gift of God, but also a hard 
and difficult task, a wrestling with God 
that occupies our whole life and calls upon 
our best poyers.”’ 

Moreover, the instruments by whom 
faith is conveyed are men, and all men 
are limited by the conditions of the age 
they live in and by their own individuality. 
The faithful Catholic is distressed by the 
‘servile’ forms which the Divine took in 
certain period of the Middle Ages. He is 
distressed, to-day more than ever, by the 
medieval Inquisition and by the auto-da- 
fe. . . . The Catholic is appalled at this 
abasement of the Divine, and sorrowfully 
recognizes that even the holders of the 
highest and most exalted office on earth 
can be children of their age and slaves of 
its conceptions.’”’ Then, too, these in- 
fluences operate in the learning church as 
well as in its teachers. 

Even more noteworthy is Dr. Adams’s 
treatment of another source of conflict, 
the Catholic doctrine of authority. ‘This 
conflict may be seen whenever the human 
ego runs up against alien, rigid and in- 
exorable facts, against laws and ordi- 
nances which seem to crib and confine the 
free movement of the mind.’’ To the sur- 
prise of the Protestant reader, Dr. Adam 
states that the Catholic knows that the 
decisions of the church on matters in- 

(Continued on page 1312) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


A NEW PLAN FOR FIELD WORK 


One of the rather interesting things 
which has been done since the Atlanta 
Convention is the way in which our 
young people have worked out a Field 
Work program which will make it pos- 
sible to do a considerable amount of work 
in spite of our very limited resources. 
Not the best sort of field work that could 
be done, but the highest type possible 
under existing conditions. 

To begin with, the present Executive 
Board of the Y. P. C. U. is distributed so 
completely over the country that it has 
been possible to put one member of the 
board in charge of each section, that 
member in turn to be responsible to the 
Field Work Superintendent. And so we 
have Donald Strawn of California in 
charge of the Far West, William Hime- 
baugh of Minneapolis in charge of the 
“Mississippi Valley Middle West,” Ev- 
erett Linnekin of Buffalo in charge of the 
near Middle West, Matilda Garber of 
New York and Atlanta in charge of the 
Metropolitan District and the . South, 
Arthur Olson of Connecticut in charge of 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut, Max Kapp 
watching out for the interests of Massa- 
chusetts, and Dorothy Spoerl with North- 
ern New England as her share. That 
means that the responsibility is divided, 
it also means that each board member has 
charge of a small enough district so that 
he can watch the various unions and 
know when field work is necessary even 
though the unions do not request it. 

But even with such a distribution as 
that the finances of the Union would not 
allow for these people to make the neces- 
sary visits in their districts, and so another 
step has been taken. Each board member 
has compiled a list of possible field workers 
for his district, each of which must be 
accepted by the Field Work Superintend- 
ent. In most cases these people have 
been either state or national officers. In 
some cases ministers who have been 
closely in touch with young people and 
their work are also included. And so from 
this even larger list of responsible people 
the actual field workers will be taken, in 
each case the exact needs of the local union 
to be determined and the best possible 
person to help in that case being sent. 

So much for the rather elaborate, yet 
essentially simple, organization of the 
program. The next question is, What are 
we going to do? How are we going to 
make the field work of the largest possible 
value under the conditions set forth? To 
each union in the church there has been 
sent a “‘Field Work Request Blank’’ which 
they are to fill out if they care to have a 
field work visit made to them. From this 
blank the person who is to go there will 
know in advance the outstanding prob- 


lems, the attitude of the young people, 
the attitude of the pastor, the type of 
town, and any particular things that seem 
to be important. With some idea of the 
sort of situation they are going into they 
will have the right materials along, and 
more work can be accomplished. 

And to insure careful planning on the 
part of those who make the visits, after 
they have had the request blank, they 
outline to the Field Work Superintendent 
the essential things that they are going to 
do on the trip. Those things which we 
think over we can accomplish better. 
Every effort is being made to have these 
field visits carefully planned so that they 
may be as fruitful as is possible. 
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With this preliminary survey, with a 
visit as Jong as is possible, and with care- 


ful follow ups by letter (these latter done. 


by the board members in charge and by 
the Field Work Superintendent) it is 
hoped that the field work program of the 
young people may be of more importance 
this year than it has been for some time. 

It is an instance of what can be done 
when it is necessary to curtail on expense 
and at the same time is necessary to do 
work of this type; but it is only a slight 
indication of what could be done had the 
young people at their command resources 
enough to hire a field worker capable of 
planning and maintaining an adequate 
program of field work. 

All in all this.is one of the things that 
the new Executive Board has already 
worked out, and on which they are build- 
ing hopes for a successful year. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE GUILD OF THE SUNRISE 
KINGDOM 

Miss Lucy Norko Umeda is the presi- 
dent of the Clara Barton Guild of Tokyo, 
Japan. Her letters are always full of in- 
teresting things that this splendid guild 
is doing. I share with you much of her 
last letter to me so that you may see into 
the life of this active guild: 

“T have much to tell you, far too much 
to get into a letter, but I’ll try to write a 
long one which will include everything. 

“On the fourteenth of June, we held a 
little bazaar at the Dojin House from 
two o’clock to six. We sold many things, 
such as handkerchiefs, aprons, children’s 
foreign dresses, paper flowers, candy boxes, 
etc., and as for the refreshments, we sold 
ice cream, tea, cakes, strawberries and 
milk and Mitsumame. We were able to 
buy ice cream at a very low price from 
Fuji Ice Cream Parlor Restaurant by the 
kind help of Mr. Jurosaki, our friend. 
Miss Murai helped us a great deal and we 
are much obliged to her. Miss Bowen 
sang for us and our guild mother, Mrs. 
Cary, recited two poems with gestures. 
Every guest was so very kind and every 
member worked so hard that we were able 
to earn more than seventy-three yen out 
of thirty yen, which was our capital. 
The purpose of the bazaar was to raise 
money for saving those_people in China 
who were suffering from terrible starva- 
tion, so we sent fifty yen to China through 
the Women’s Peace Association of Japan. 
I received a ‘thank-you’ letter from Mrs. 
Inoue, the president of the Women’s Peace 
Association of Japan, but I’m not sending 
it to you because it’s written in Japanese. 
T’ll enclose instead a copy of my letter, 
which we distributed to our friends and 
neighbors in order to ask them to help 
our enterprise. 

“T was planning to invite some famous 
lady to speak for us at the guild meeting 


before my term of office was over, but I 
couldn’t find any convenient time to 
realize my plan. I am quite disappointed 
now, but I’m very glad and feeling quite 
happy about the success of our bazaar. 

“On the sixth of July, which was the 
last meeting until September, we had the 
election of officers for this year. I was 
elected president again in spite of my poor 
ability. I will try my best in everything 
for the guild, and I really hope that you’ll 
kindly help me too. 

“At the last meeting we promised to 
try hard to increase our membership. 
Some girls who graduated from the college 
have left us and some have gone far away, 
so we are ten in all now. We will try to 
get ten more so as to become twenty. 

“Fiere’s a nice piece of news to tell you. 
Miss Mary I. Coalson, an elderly lady 
living in Auburn, sent us lots and lots of 
Easter and Christmas ‘cards from which 
she kindly cleaned off all the ink spots and 
names. Please think of that! A dear lady 
had done for us such a troublesome deed 
with a heart full of kindness and love! 
We all appreciated them very much. We 
divided the cards among us and we are 
going to paste some back to back and 


‘write the Christmas story on the backs of 


others and make card strips of some and 
then take them to the first meeting in Sep- 
tember. We may take them to a chil- 
dren’s hospital or to the Salvation Army 
Day Nursery at Christmas time.”’ 

Wouldn’t it be a loving gesture if every 
Clara Barton Guild in America would 
write a letter to the Sunrise Guild of Japan, 
telling of what we here are doing, and ex- 
tending to Miss Umeda our offers of help 
and support in every way? This guild 
deserves every bit of friendship and Jove 
we may give it. Let’s write to Miss 
Umeda so that she will have a shower of 
Christmas letters from her sisters in 
America. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 

Dr. Earle: 

Sept. 22-28. Somerville, 

Church); Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 

Sept. 22-28. Headquarters; Little Falls, 

N.Y. 
Dr. Huntley: 

Sept. 22-28. Headquarters. 


* * 


Mass. (First 


SALEM—1829, 1879 AND 1929 


The following letter, written fifty years 
ago about an important undertaking be- 
gun a hundred years ago, is of thrilling 
interest to everybody who studies the 
history of either the Universalist Church 
or the movement in America for religious 
education. It was read at the centennial 
celebration of the Universalist Sunday 
school in Salem, Mass. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., May 15, 1879. 
Willard Goldthwaite, Esq., Superintendent 
Salem, Mass. 
My dear Sir: 

I have much pleasure in acknowledging 
your favor of the 9th inst. advising me of 
the approaching semi-centennial anni- 
versary of your Sunday school, and invit- 
ing me, as its first superintendent, to be 
present on the occasion of its commemora- 
tive exercises on Sunday afternoon next, 
18th inst. 

I wish it were so that I could be with 
you on that day, but as that can not well 
be, I have to forego that pleasure. 

It hardly seems possible that half a 
century can have passed away since we 
gathered together in the basement of the 
old church for the first time, a small but 
devoted company of both teachers and 
scholars; but taking it for granted that in 
some way or other you can trace a con- 
nection backward through these many 
years to that event, and by a sort of “‘apos- 
tolic succession”’ claim to be in the line of 
its development, I am bound to believe 
you are correct about the fifty years, sim- 
ply because I can not see how any one who 
inherits the spirit of that planting, and 
even rejoices in it, could speak other than 
the truth about it. 

And so IJ accept the fact that fifty years 
ago some of the younger members of your 
society were then moved to undertake the 
enterprise of founding a Sunday school for 
the children of the parish, in the faith and 
hope that out of their well-intentioned 
efforts as teachers, out of their precept and 
example, some good seed of virtue and 
truth might be sown, some good purposes 
planted and cultivated in the minds and 
hearts of the children committed to their 
care and training, which in time might 
mature and ripen into a harvest of thirty, 
sixty, possibly an hundred fold of good and 
honest fruit. 

What if at times we might have been 
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CURRICULUM SEASON 


* 


Most church schools begin their 
new courses of study on the first 
Sunday in October. 


Some have not yet reached all 
their decisions. Manifestly there 
is no time to lose. 


The General 
help all it can. 
good deal. 


Association will 
That may be a 


* 
* 

* 

* 
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* 
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a It will supply, free of charge, 
* copies of Mrs. Galer’s unique and 
* valuable pamphlet, “A Graded 
* List of Text Books for the Church 
* School.’’ 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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It will lend volumes for examina- 
tion, so that no school need to 
order without knowledge. 


It will give special counsel for 
special cases. 


There is no moment to delay. 
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discouraged? . What if we saw but little 
result to our efforts, as was doubtless the 
case? 

In _behalf of my colleagues in that 
early work, and of all who have gone be- 
fore you, I perceive, by your present re- 
joicing, that ‘‘other men labored and you 
have entered into the labor.’”’ I doubt not 
they sowed and planted better than they 
knew, and the good work they began in 
weakness, perhaps in doubt as to the re- 
sult, has been blessed by the Giver of the 
increase, so that the ripened and ripening 
fruit alike bear witness of the early seed 


“time, and the judicious cultivation that 


has been continued through all the past 
years of your history. 

Who is wise enough to measure the re- 
sults of fifty years of patient and disin- 
terested service in Sunday school work? 
“Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, and the evidence of things not seen,”’ 
and in this faith your school was estab- 
lished, and I doubt not has been brought 
to the present hour. In the same faith 
the work must be carried on into the future, 
trusting that every good word, every wise 
precept, every lesson of instruction, every 
honest and upright act, and every noble 
example, will in time exercise an influence 
in moulding and forming the characters: of 
those in some degree committed to your 
charge, making them better followers of 
the Master, and more devoted servants of 
God and man. 


Under a realizing sense of this feeling I 
congratulate you and all those associated 
with you as teachers and pupils, upon the 
continued success of your work, and with 
my best wishes bid you a hearty Godspeed 
in every effort you may make to render 
your united service more influential and 
effective in all the years to come. 

My early interest in Sunday school 
work must have been a source of satisfac- 
tion to me, for I remember that on leav- 
ing Salem, in 1836, I engaged in the same 
work in Boston; and in 1842 took charge 
of the Sunday school of Dr. Farley’s 
society here in Brooklyn; and for some 
twelve or fifteen years continued in its 
service. 

I was succeeded in the work by another 
Salem man, Josiah O. Sow, Esq., who for 
some eight or ten years more devoted him- 
self successfully to its interests; and he in 
turn was followed by yet another graduate 
of your school, our mutual friend Ripley 
Ropes, Esq., who after a valuable and 
acceptable service of several years still 
retains his hearty interest in its welfare 
and prosperity no less than that of your 
own. 

And now let me say in conclusion of 
this somewhat rambling® epistle, that 
I know of no one who has not felt the 
assurance that in some way which we 
might not be able clearly to define, aside 
from the service he may have rendered to 
others as a Sunday school teacher, his 
work has yielded to himself far more than 
an equivalent in self improvement and 
satisfaction for any and every seeming 
sacrifice he may have been called to make 
in that direction. The service has its own 
compensations, and while forgetting all 
the discouragements, and any seeming 
want of success which at times may have 
clouded his hopes and wishes, there yet 
remains that sense of effort for others 
honestly made, of duty conscientiously 
performed, even though imperfectly, and 
that assurance of a greater or less success 
which ever continues as an ample and 
abiding compensation for all that may at 
times have been felt to be a burden and 
discouragement. 

Again renewing the assurance of my 
best wishes and encouragements as you 
enter upon the work of the next half 
century, believe me, 

Very sincerely and truly yours, 
I. H. Frothingham,. 


* * 


SUBJECT OF THE OCCASIONAL 
SERMON 


Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., who 
will preach the occasional sermon at the 
Washington convention, announces that 
his subject will be “A Flying Dream.” 
Dr. Benton is a man of clear vision and 
powerful expression. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


A long time has 
elapsed since a letter 
from Massachusetts 
has appeared in the 
Christian Leader. Ev- 
ery one understands 
why this has been 
so. There are now, 
however, so many 
things in the writer’s 

hand and upon his mind that several letters 
would scarcely suffice to report them all. 

* * First, let us tell a little about the 

summer services. The old, historic church 
at Oxford was open this season for eight 
Sundays. Rev. Barron F. McIntire 
was the preacher. The attendance was the 
best this year for any of the years that 
Mr. McIntire has had charge. Every 
one who visited the Oxford church noted 
its improved appearance. The repairs of 
a year ago are still quite apparent. The 
red gas pump has been removed from the 
front of the building, thus improving the 
place very materially. In connection 
with Oxford and Clara Barton’s old 
church, it is a pleasure to tel] al] our 
readers a bit about Mr. James E. Darling, 
our vigorous and interested custodian. 
Mr. Darling has had charge of the summer 
services since they were inaugurated. 
Living immediately back of the old meet- 
ing-house, he gives to it his constant care. 

He has been connected with the Uni- 

versalist society of Oxford for more than 
seventy-five years. He has worked in the 

Sunday school, has sung in the quartette, 

has served as organist, and was upon the 

Executive Committee until regular local 

services came to an end. Mr. Darling is 

now in his twenty-eighth year as town 
clerk of Oxford, and may, as he says, 

“serve many years more, as I am only 

eighty-three years old and in the best of 

health.’”’ * * So interesting and so well 
supported were the services at Chatham 
‘under Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., of 

Everett that it is decided to carry on 

through September. Dr. Milburn has to 

return, of course, to his own church after 

Sept. 1. Rev. Harry Adams Hersey 

preached at Chatham on Sept. 8 and 15. 

* * Mr. Lawrence Abbott, student still at 

Tufts, and regular pastor at Methuen, 

was the preacher this summer at West 

Haverhill. Mrs. Eva Brooks Flinn, for 

many years soloist at the First Church in 

Haverhill, had charge of the music. * * 

While the pastorate of Rev. Francis W. 

Sprague is an all-the-year pastorate, his 

church at Marion is particularly in the 

summer service group. Marion, like 

Mattapoisett, is a place filled with sum- 

mer visitors. Regular services for the 

fall and winter will be resumed at Marion 
on Sept. 15. Mr. Sprague has been the 
minister at Marion since the early part 


of 1921, over eight years. The fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination was upon 
Tuesday, Sept. 17. * * Others of our 
churches which are peculiarly within the 
summer area are those at Yarmouthport, 
where Rey. Lester L. Lewis is pastor, 
and Provincetown, where Dr. James F. 
Albion is the conspicuous leader. The 
congregations at these two points have 
been large and the interest most gratify- 
ing. * * Excellent congregations have 
faced the minister at Orleans, Rev. Thomas 
Cross, with the usual expressions of ap- 
preciation for our church and its services. 
Mr. Cross began his tenth year as pastor 
at Orleans on Sept. 15. October is taken 
by this church as its vacation time. * * 
Up Cape Ann way we are happy at the 
condition of affairs in Annisquam. Mr. 
Ben B. Hersey is the resident pastor. The 
debt of about $1,400, accumulated from 
current expenses, has this year been re- 
duced by the payment of $400. The 
parish at this moment has in the bank 
$1,000 in cash. It has pledges, considered 
good, to the amount of another thousand. 
The heating plant has been renewed, and 
a contribution of $100 for wood and coal 
has been received. Mr. Hersey will be 
back again at Tufts College this year 
carrying on his work as a student.’* * 
Rockport, where Rev. John B. Reardon is 
the minister, is going forward in its steady 
way. This summer upon several Sundays 
when Mr. Reardon had his vacation, Mrs. 
Agnes Barton Haskell, daughter of Rev. 
Frank E. Barton, late pastor at Rockport, 
preached most acceptably. * * Our old 
chureh in Gloucester, the Independent 
Christian Church, never closes its services 
during the summer. Rev. John Clarence 
Lee, D. D., the esteemed pastor for the 
past ten years, completed his pastorate on 
Sept. 15. A representative committee is 
at work in co-operation with the State 
Superintendent to find the proper succes- 
sor to Dr. Lee. The aim of the committee 
is to find a strong young man who when 
elected may remain for many years in a 
pastorate of 
Turning to some of the churches in other 
parts of the state, it is a great satisfaction 
to note the improvements in our First 
Church in Lowell. In this sturdy old 
plant the Masonic bodies have been meet- 
ing for two or three years, since the de- 
struction by fire of the Masonic Temple. 
Now the Masons have returned to their 
own building. Our church has been all 
summer in the hands of decorators and 
painters. Not only has the auditorium 
been renewed, but the vestry, the ladies’ 
parlor, the kindergarten room, the church 
school rooms, and the vestibules have been 
redecorated. The attractive colors have 
banished the former dinginess. The 
minister, Rev. Lorenzo Dow Case, D. D., 


influence and power. * *- 


returns with his family from Friendship, 
Maine, himself renewed, to take up the 
work in the beautified edifice. The an- 
nual session of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention is to be held next 
May in Dr. Case’s church. * * Dr. and 
Mrs. George W. Penniman of Marlboro 
have returned from their summer home at 
Camp Ellis, Maine, ready for a splendid 
year with this loyal company in Marlboro. 
The parish is not a large one, but it is 
devoted. The average Sunday attend- 
ance last season was about thirty. On 
Easter six persons were received into the 
membership of-the church. On Children’s 
Day two babes were baptized. On the 
last Sunday in June a general exchange of 
pulpits was arranged by the ministers. 
Fifteen minutes before the services the 
ministers met and drew lots for the places 
in which they were to preach. Dr. Penni- 
man says, ‘‘No riot followed.’’ It fell ouc 
that the Unitarian and Universalist minis- 
ters exchanged places. * * Dr. Charles 
Conklin comes to his Canton parish from 
a fine vacation in Vermont completely 
rested and ‘‘one hundred per cent strong.’’ 
No man among us puts in longer hours or 
more devoted service than Dr. Conklin. 
His arduous canvass in behalf of the Doo- 
little Home was taxing. The Home has 
gained greatly by his efforts and now, with 
his usual zeal, he goes heroically at his 
parish duties, intending to more than make 
good any sag which may have come from 
his concentrated activities for the Home for 
the Aged, of which he is the president. * * 
In Fitchburg, where Rey. Francis W. 
Gibbs is minister, on its opening Sunday, 
Sept. 8, the church school awarded gold 
pins for being present every Sunday during 
the past school year to fifty-six children 
and young people. Miss Martha E. 
Parshley holds the record for sixteen years 
of perfect attendance. The Fitchburg 
parish has engaged Miss Atha Freeman 
of Middleport, New York, as director of 
religious education and assistant to Mr. 
Gibbs. * * One of the very best things 
to report this fall is the fact that the 
Second Church in Springfield has engaged 
Prof. Arthur Rudman, who has been the 
preacher in the Second Church for a con- 
siderable period, as the full-time, settled 
minister. Mr. Rudman will give practi- 
cally all of his time to the work, taking 
charge of the church school, of the young 
people, and doing the expected parish 
calling. He plans to take Universalist 
fellowship and become one of us in the 
completest sense. * * In Framingham, 
where Rev. George H. Lewis has been the 
minister a little less than a year, there is a 
quite determined spirit to put the parish 
upon asure and substantial basis. Services 
opened Sept. 8 with a larger attendance 
than upon the Sundays before the vaca- 
tion. Upon two Saturday afternoons 
recently the men of the society have been 
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taking. up the vestry floor. They are 
replacing it with a floor of cement. The 
stage has been enlarged and dressing 
rooms built to give the young people 
proper equipment for entertainments. 
The town has put in a new granolithic 
walk in front of the property. The street, 
too, has been widened. These changes 
necessitate rebuilding the front steps of 
the church. * * When the financial affairs 
of the Winter Hill parish were recently 
and finally closed there remained in the 
hands of Mr. Vinton A. Sears about 
$400. This amount was filled out to a 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson visited 
Headquarters Sept. 13. 


Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, recently 
pastor at Waterville, Maine, is removing 
to Boston. Mr. and Mrs. Reardon will 
live at 205 Bay State Road. It is prob- 
able that Mr. Reardon will this winter 
take up the study of law. 


Mr. Carl Olson has gone to Kent, Ohio, 
where he is to be the pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church. Mr. Olson will also 
continue his college work in Western 
Reserve College, Cleveland. 


The address of Rev. J. A. Judge, pas- 
tor of the Church of Good Tidings in 
Brooklyn, New York, is 610 Madison 
Street, Brooklyn. . 


Rey. Harry F. Shook of Concord, N. H., 
visited Headquarters Sept. 11. 


On Aug. 17 Orren B. Alvord of Friend- 
ship, N. Y., and Miss Agnes C. Kamineski 
of Kearny, N. J., were married in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City. The ceremony was _ per- 
formed by the parents of Mr. Alvord, 
Rev. Otis F. Alvord and Rey. Nellie 
B. Alvord, of Friendship. After the cere- 
mony a wedding dinner was served at 
the Hotel Astor. The bride and groom 
were classmates at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. Mr. Alvord holds an executive 
position with the Pittsburgh unit of the 
Real Silk Hosiery Company and Mrs. 
Alvord is on the executive staif of the 
Associated Charities of Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice supplied the pulpit 
of the Universalist church in Amesbury, 
Mass., Sept. 15, and is to preach again 
Sept. 22. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dartmouth 
College was the preacher at the last of the 
union services of Congregational, Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches, held in 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Sept. 15. 

Connecticut 

Danbury.—Rev. Clifford W. Collins, 
pastor. “What Is Right with Universal- 
ism’’ was the sermon topic when services 
were resumed the second Sunday in 


full $500, and, with the approval of the 
Convention, was turned over to the Doo- 
little Home. In this connection, it is good 
to report that in turning to the Convention 
the funds of the Adams Church, it is ar- 
ranged that the Doolittle Home shall re- 
ceive each year $100 from the income. * * 
There is much more to tell. Space for- 
bids, however, reporting at this time upon 
Stoughton, New Bedford, Abington, Nor- 
well, Swampscott and others. The hope 
is that a little later something more en- 
couraging may be told. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


September. Its message, educational in- 
terest, co-operative spirit, and spiritual 
character, were stressed as present char- 
acteristics of the denomination. Newly 
painted walls and varnished woodwork, 
together with many minor improvements, 
attested to the expenditure of money and 
labor by the young people during the 
summer. At the Sunday night young 
people’s meeting the reports of vacations 
included the interesting experiences of 
eight who attended summer institutes at 
Atlanta, Ferry Beach, and Murray Grove. 
Three persons have thus far received 
their denominational summer institute 
diplomas, and these three with several 
others are also working for the leadership 
training diplomas of the International 
Council of Religious Education. Two 
new teachers joined the church school 
staff, and two others may soon be added. 
The first week’s activities included meet- 
ings of the junior boys department, the 
trustees, the older boys and girls, the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, the Y. P. C. U., the 
choir, and the deacons. A Washington 
Convention social was planned by the 
trustees to raise both funds and interest 
for the General Convention. Some have 
already made hotel reservations and 
transportation arrangements, and it is 
expected that Danbury will be well rep- 
resented. 
Maine 


Machias.—Rev. Paul Weller, pastor. 
We were very fortunate recently in having 
a visit from Mrs. Ella Cate, widow of our 
former beloved pastor, Rev. I. W. Cate. 
Mrs. Cate and daughter, Miss Esther, 
now a school teacher, were our guests for 
several days. An informal reception was 
held for them at the church, and several 
smaller affairs were given in their honor. 
Mrs. Cate also found time to call on 
several of the older members of our parish, 
who were active workers when she was 
with us over twenty years ago. Perhaps 
the most outstanding feature of her visit 
was the service held on Sunday, when the 
Liberals of Washington County were 
invited by the Eastport church to attend 
service at Boyden’s Lake. Our church 
was closed for that day and between 
twenty and thirty of our people were 


present at the out-of-door service at the 
lake. Mrs. Cate gave an educational 
talk on Japan, which was most interesting 
and instructive, ‘‘Peace’’ being the par- 
ticular subject stressed by her. Having 
served in Japan for eighteen years, and 
always having been especially interested 
in the Japanese and most anxious to help 
them, Mrs. Cate was able to give her 
listeners a most vivid picture of condi- 
tions there. Mrs. Cate’s son Paul, who 
was born in Machias, is now doing mis- 
sionary work in Japan, while another son 
is Rev. Weston Cate of Nashua, N. H. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. We have had an active year to 
date. Thirty-six new members have been 
received since January. We hope to in- 
crease: that total before next January. 
Twelve children have been christened. 
Our present plans include three special 
services this fall—Promotion Day in the 
Sunday school, Sept. 22, installation of 
church school teachers and officers, Sept. 
29 (the morning service will be given to 
this, as it is our purpose to reach as many 
parents as possible); Rally Day in church 
and church school, Oct. 6. Committees 
are now at work upon these programs. 
At a recent meeting of the teachers and 
officers of the church school the program 
for the church for a year was presented 
and adopted. This program includes 
special day programs such’ as Christmas, 
Easter and Children’s Day; special ser- 
vices in charge of different classes; services 
stressing denominational work; supper 
committees for our teachers’ conferences. 
Due to the initiative of Hampden County 
Y. M. C. A. officials, a Church School In- 
stitute will be held in Palmer this. fall. 
There will be a six weeks course in New 
Testament and Sunday School methods. 
The instructors will be Professors Look 
and Farnsworth of Springfield College. 
We have voted to co-operate and to pay 
50 per cent of the tuition to any of our 
teachers who will avail themselves of this 
opportunity for teacher training. The 
pastor of St. Paul’s is serving as chairman 
of the Institute Promotion and Publicity 
Committee. We also plan to hold a 
Church School Institute in St. Paul’s 
Church under the direction of the excel- 
lent faculty of our own General Sunday 
School Association. The inspiration of the 
Monson Institute is still with us and we 
shall want another such Institute in 
January or February. We are to have 
Miss Helen W. Rice with us at our Oc- 
tober Teachers’ Meeting. 

Saugus.—Rey. Ezekiel V. Stevens, pas- 
tor. The old First Parish Church is rather 
proud of its record. In twelve years it has 
sent four people into the ministry and 
one missionary to the foreign field. At 
the end of the year Mr. Stevens will 
have been with the church six years. The 
services in all departments opened on 
Sept. 8 with a fine attendance. Two new 
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helpers, a father and a mother, have en- 
listed in the teaching force of the Sunday 
school. A men’s class is being organized 
with Mr. Stevens as the teacher. A cam- 
paign of social visitation covering the en- 
tire parish will be carried out before the 
every member canvass for funds is under- 
taken, The parish has unanimously ex- 
pressed the wish that Mr. Stevens con- 
tinue as minister. 

Wakefield.—Rev. Warren S. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. The society has received 
$1,000 from the estate of Mrs. Mercy 
Nichols, and the Ladies’ Social Circle 
$100 from the same source. Earlier in the 
year the society received $786 from the 
Alice Stowell Allen estate and the Sunday 
school a like sum. The original bequests 
were $1,000 each, but the estate was not 
sufficient to pay the full amount. During 
the year five members were received into 
the church and on Children’s Sunday four 
were baptized. Two of the children were 
Dorothy and Carol Whitney, twin daugh- 
ters of Mr. and Mrs. J. Theodore Whitney. 
After nine Sundays of union services with 
the Congregationalists, Baptists and Meth- 
odists, our church resumed services on 
Sept. 8, with a fine congregation. The 
Sunday school opened with a large at- 
tendance. Mr. J. Theodore Whitney, 
the superintendent, is now serving his 
twentieth year in this position. Rally 
Sunday will be held on Sept. 29. 

Cambridge, First.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. The centennial celebration of the 
church school will be observed on Sunday 
morning, Sept. 29, at 1.30, and on Monday 
evening, Sept. 30. The celebration ban- 
quet will be held at 6.30 o’clock. A 
friendship hour will be enjoyed from 5.30 
to 6.30 o’clock. It is hoped that all for- 
mer members of the school] will attend and 
be greeted by the present active member- 
ship. There will be special music and good 
speaking and a general good time. 

Michigan 

Lansing.—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. Reopening Sunday, Sept. 8, was 
attended by a marked note of enthusiasm 
in both church and church school. Though 
many families are still out of the city, 
the morning audience was large. Mr. 
Reamon took as his topic the question, 
“Ts Religion a Necessity To-day?’”’ There 
were fourteen voices in our reorganized 
choir and the music was unusually inspir- 
ing. Mr. John W. Stephens, supervisor 
of music for Lansing schools, has been 
secured as director of the choir for the year. 
Mrs. Florence Moon Black, widely known 
in local musical circles, will serve as or- 
ganist. The church schoo] session was 
likewise largely attended. Beginning this 
fall, we have returned to the old schedule 
of services with morning worship at 10.30 
and the church school at 12. Miss Janice 
Morisette of Rosholt, Wis., sister of Mrs. 
Reamon, is making her home temporarily 
with Mr. and Mrs. Reamon, and will 
assist in the church school work. Mr. and 


Mrs. Reamon have recently changed their 
address to 419 Moores River Drive. 
* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1207) 
volving this conflict, even though con- 
firmed by the Pope, may be and have been 
erroneous. And he knows that the true 
inward assent which they require can 
therefore not be an unqualified assent, but 
only a qualified one . . . . he knows that 
he is by no means forbidden to reckon 
with the possibility of error in such deci- 
sions, and that he is permitted to prepare 
the way by more thorough study for a 
final solution of the problem.’? And he 
knows, Dr. Adam assures us, that the 
church may be expected to withdraw her 
veto when such further study leads to a 
decisive solution. So that the control of 
teaching exercised by the church is only 
an attempt to protect her people from 
“hasty and insufticiently-supported hy- 

potheses.”’ 

The solution of all these conflicts be- 
tween the actual and the ideal is found, 
says Dr. Adam, by the light of the teach- 
ing of the church about the future life. 
“The perfection of the church is yet to be.’’ 
As St. Augustine said, “It is still night.’’ 
And the Catholic prefers a revelation 
through the actual, imperfect though it 
be, to a vague projection of an ideal no- 
where embodied in the actual. 

It will be seen that this book faces some 
of the most searching questions that 
Protestants generally put to the Catholic 
Church. The answer always presupposes 
the system of Catholic doctrine, but the 
temper of the writer is the same as the 
temper of the sincere inquirer; as we read 
his chapters we feel that we are talking to 
one who is climbing the same hill as our- 
selves, through the same mists of ignor- 
ance, but by a different path, and we rather 
feel we shall meet him at the top and dis- 
cover, with him, that the wide prospect 
open to us both is a truth neither we nor 
he can claim to have fully grasped. 

EHS Boe 


* * 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
The Presidents’ Council of the Woman’s 


Universalist Missionary Society of Mas- - 


sachusetts will be held on Monday, Sept. 
23, at Bethany Union, beginning at 10.30 
o’clock with an informal reception, fol- 
lowed by a conference, both morning and 
afternoon. At 12.30 a luncheon will be 
served by Miss Hersey and her co-workers. 

For many years the Council Meeting 
has been held at Bethany Union, at 14 
Worcester St., Boston. Always have we 
had a most cordial reception, for our host- 
ess has made our group so welcome, doing 
everything in her power for our comfort 
and pleasure. 

We urge that the presidents of Mission 
Circles make an effort to have at least 
their two representatives at this gathering. 

It will be necessary to notify Miss Her- 


sey of your intention to be present not 
later than Friday, Sept. 20, so that she 
may arrange the luncheon. 

* * 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The fortieth anniversary celebration of 
the pastorate of Rev. Frederick W. Betts, 
D. D., in the First Universalist Church of 
Syracuse, will be the feature of the annual 
sessions of the New York State Conven- 
tion, which will meet in Syracuse, Oct. 7- 
10. Dr. Betts as a minister has achieved a 
record that very few men can duplicate. 
Not only has he led this church from a 
struggling, weak movement of forty years 
to one of the strongest churches in the 
city, but he has.given generously of his 
ability and strength to the General Con- 
vention, and to him belongs the greater 
share of credit in placing the finances of 
the New York State Convention on a sound 
basis. His standing in the community 
can be measured by the fact that last year 
in the First Baptist Church he was voted 
the honor of being the most useful citizen 
of Syracuse. 

The Sunday School Convention will 
hold its first session on Monday at 4 p. m., 
with Mr. Carl A. Hempel of Lynn, Mass., 
Miss Mary Slaughter of Boston and Mrs. 
Grace E. Rice of Rochester as, conference 
leaders. The evening speaker will be 
Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., of Boston. 
Tuesday will be devoted to institutes on 
the various phases of church school work. 
The speakers will be Rev. C. E. Petty of 
Binghamton and the three representatives 
of the General Sunday School Association. 
The feature of the evening will be a pag- 
eant representing the important episodes 
in the pastorate of Dr. Betts. This pageant 
was written by Mrs. T. D. MacBride of 
the church, and she will direct the produc- 
tion. 

Wednesday will be Woman’s Day, with 
Mrs. Minnie L. Gardiner of Herkimer, 
Mrs. Lottie C. Hersey of Canton and Miss 
Alice E. K. Wood as special speakers after 
the business meetings. Miss Wood is a 
newspaper correspondent who has at- 
tended two sessions of the League of Na- 
tions. She will speak on “‘World Peace 
Problems.’’ 

The occasional sermon on Wednesday 
evening will be delivered by Dr. Betts. 
On Thursday morning and afternoon, the 
business of the State Convention will be 
conducted. In the morning, the special 
speakers will be Rev. Ethel A. Knapp, 
D. D., of Lockport and Rev. Walter H. 
Macpherson, D. D., of Joliet, Ill. The 
churches of the state will present their 
offerings for the Ministers’ Pension Fund 
at the morning hour. The Conyention 
mass meeting will be held Thursday eve- 
ning with Rey. Harold Marshall, D. D., of 
Boston, and Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
D. D., of Worcester, as speakers. 

On Wednesday at 4 p. m., a pilgrimage 
by automobiles will be made to the ceme- 
tery in South Onondaga where a monument 
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of granite has been erected by the State 
Convention as a memorial to the late Rev. 
George D. Walker, D. D., for sixteen years 
the honored Superintendent of the Uni- 
versalist churches of New York. A bronze 
tablet has been attached to the stone 
giving recognition to his faithful and ef- 
ficient service. A service of dedication 
has been arranged for the occasion with 
Rev. T. E. Potterton, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
and Rey. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., 
of Watertown, as the speakers. 
* * 
FERRY BEACH 
(Continued from page 1186) 

No account of Ferry Beach gatherings 
would be complete without a tribute to the 
workers who come together each year in 
a spirit of co-operation that makes the 
carrying on of the institute work, and the 
comfort of the guests possible. 

While we deeply regret the resignation 
of Rev. Arthur Wilson, we are fortunate in 
securing Mr. Eben Prescott of Braintree 
as president for the coming year. 

Maria S. Shinn. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1929 
Previously reported ............. 1,046 
‘Ariton, Alabama... .. <1 scans al 
Miacomb. TWh. 34 Ae eon 4 
pO GAL Se hos... sekan eee eR ee 1,051 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 534. Hartland, Vt., 
4. Gardner, Mass., 6. Jersey, O., 4. 
Marysville, O., 1. Woodstock, O., 1. 
Bradford, Pa., 4. Annisquam, Mass., 4. 
Total, 558. 


* * 


GOOD NEWS FROM KENT, OHIO 


Rey. Carl Olson, of Boston, Mass., will 
become pastor in the Kent Universalist 
church Oct. 1. He is a graduate of Tufts 
College, of Boston, and comes in response 
to a call from the local church. 

The church is to be reconstructed and a 
contract has just been let to Jas. A. Lutz 
for the work. J. P. Mead is chairman of 
the building committee. He is also presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. 

There will be a radical rearrangement of 
the auditorium, including the lowering of 
the ceiling, new lighting, pulpit, pews, 
and carpet. There will be fine equipment 
for the church school; the main room will 
have two balconies. The minister’s study 
and the various class and committee 
rooms will occupy the first and second 
floors. There will be a new entrance from 
the south side—both to the auditorium 
and the Sunday school. 

There is to be new lighting and heating, 
a new and well equipped kitchen, new 
stairways, and the social rooms newly 
decorated. 

For a time the church suffered from the 
changes incident to our modern day and 
was for a short time without a minister. 


_Attleboro, Mass. 


Last September Rev. James Houghton, 
who for a number of years has been su- 
perintendent of Universalist churches of 
the Southwest, with headquarters at 
Junction City, Kan., became acting pastor 
here to serve till such time as the church 
might find itself and formulate a program 
of constructive activity. The congrega- 
tion is now not only making for itself a 
thoroughly modern plant, but has called a 
permanent pastor and has constructed for 
itself such a course of teaching and service 
as every community of the character of 
Kent demands of a liberal church.— Kent 
(Ohio) Tribune. 


Notices 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The eighty-second annual session of the Uni- 
versalist Convention of Indiana will be held in the 
Universalist church in Logansport on Oct. 4, 5 and 
6, 1929, beginning at 1.30 p. m. Friday, Oct. 4. 

This convention is for the hearing of reports, 


the election of officers and the transaction of any other 


business that may come before it. 
Pearl. M. Mock, Secretary. 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


The twenty-fourth annual session of the Uni- 
versalist Convention of North Carolina and auxiliary 
bodies will be held at the Red Hill Church (near 
Clinton) Oct. 3-6. The convention will be called 
to order Thursday evening at 7.80 for the hearing 
of reports, election of officers and the transaction of 
such business as may properly come before the 
convention. 

F. B. Bishop, Secretary. 
fo ee 
BALLOU ASSOCIATION 


The Ballou Association of Universalist Churches 
will meet at the Universalist church in Milford, Ohio, 
beginning Sept. 28, at 7.30 p. m., and continuing all 
day Sept. 29, 1929. 

Rose Day, Secretary. 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The one hundred and fourth annual session of the 
New York State Convention of Universalists will 
be held in the First Universalist Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Oct. 9, 10, 1929, for the election of officers 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before this body. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
* Ox 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist Convention of Wisconsin will 
be held in the Universalist church of Wausau, Tues- 
day and Wednesday,. Oct. 8 and 9, 1929, for the 
purpose of transacting such business as may legal- 
ly come before the organization. 

All officers and delegates are hereby notified to 
take notice, and be present. Opening session, 
Oct. 8, 2 p. m. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
te: 
RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


The Rhode Island Universalist Conference will 
meet on the following dates throughout the year. 
Two sessions will be held as usual at 3.30 p. m. and 
at 7 p. m, with a supper at 6 p.m. Oct. 30, North 
Nov. 20, Chureh of the Medi- 
ator, Providence, R. I. Jan. 29, East Providence, 
R. I. March 5, 1930, Valley Falls, R. I. (Ash 
Wednesday) April 30, 1930, Harrisville, R. I. 

George H. Thorburn, Jr., Chairman. 
x Ox 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The twenty-second session of the New York State 
Universalist Sunday School Association will meet in 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 7 and 8. Session opening at 
4 p. m. Monday with a worship program and con- 
ferences on church~school work. Business sessions 
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will be held on Tuesday for the hearing of reports, 
election of officers and any other business that may 
come before this association. 

Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The ninety-second annual session of the Illinois 
Universalist Convention and auxiliary bodies will 
be held in Syeamore, IIl., Sept. 22-25. 

Stanley D. Tilney, Secretary. 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts 


The first Public Meeting of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held at the Universalist church in Haverhill on 
Thursday, Oct. 31, 1929. . Please watch for further 
notice. 


CHANGE OF DATE 


The Chapin Home, to avoid conflict with the Gen- 
eral Convention Week, announces that Anniversary 
Day will be held October 17, Thursday afternoon. 
All friends are cordially invited. 

NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The thirty-fifth annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the First Universalist Church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1929, for the re- 
ceiving of reports, the election of officers, and the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
ee” 
THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
Amendment to the By-Laws of the General Con- 
vention to be presented at the Washington session. 

Insert in Article I, Section 6, the following as 
Paragraph 5: : 

“They shall have power to appoint an Executive 
Committee consisting of the chairman of the Board, 
the chairman of the Finance and Investment Com- 
mittee and three other members of the Board, which 
shall, in the intervals between sessions of the Board, 
have supervision over and direction of the general 
affairs of the Convention and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the 
Board. It shall submit to the Board at each meet- 
ing a record of its proceedings since the last meeting 
of the Board. It shall perform such other duties as 
may be required of it by the Board.” 

Roger F. Hiz, 
Executive Secretary. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given, in accordance with the 
legal requirements for Amendments, that a revised 
set of Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline will be presented at the Washington session 
of the General Convention, October 23-27, 1929. 

Roger F. Etz, 
Executive Secretary. 
oer 
THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


The General Sunday School Association will meet 
in Washington Saturday night, October 19,and finish 
its sestions on Oct. 22. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association will meet on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 and 23. The Universalist 
General Convention will open Wednesday, Oct. 
23, in the afternoon, and close with the Sunday 
night session on Oct. 27. 

1) 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The one hundred and first annual session of the 
Maine Universalist Convention will be held in Guil- 
ford and Sangerville, Sept. 23-25, 1929, for the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year and for the 
transaction of any other business that may legally 
come before it. 

The annual conventions of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association and of the Women’s 


MAINE 


Universalist Missionary Society of Maine will be 
held in conjunction with this meeting, that of the 
Sunday School Association opening on Monday 
afternoon, Sept. 23. 

The annual convention banquet will be served on 
Monday evening. The Convention Mass Meeting 
on Tuesday evening will be held in the Sanger- 
ville Universalist church, a mile and a half away, 
which unites with Guilford in entertaining the 
convention. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
Shin! 
FERRY BEACH MEETING 


A Ferry Beach Get-together will be held in Wash- 
ington during the sessions of the General Conven- 
tion. Time and place will be announced later. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
Chon s 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Official Call 


The forty-seventh biennial Convention of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association will be 
held in the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 22 and 23, 1929, for the receiving of reports for 
the two years past, the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before it. 

Evelyn B. Corlett, Recording Secretary. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws 


In accordance with Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion of the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation of the Universalist Church, legal notice is 
hereby given of the following amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Association: 


Constitution 


Article III. Strike out ‘‘Distriet of Columbia,” 
change “other” to ‘any,’ making it read as fol- 
lows: “This organization shall be composed of all 
women in the United States and any territory under 
the jurisdiction of the Association, who shall pay 
annually into the funds of this Association, or any 
of its auxiliary societies, the sum of one dollar or 
more.” 

Article III, paragraph four. Insert the words 
“or other territory” after the word “state,” insert 
the words “‘or territorial” after the word “‘state” and 
before the word “‘treasury;’’ change the last clause 
to read ‘“‘and from such treasury eight dollars and 
seventy-five cents of each Life Membership fee shall 
be paid to the W. N. M. A.” 

Insert a new Article V—Auditors—as follows: 
“At least once a year the books and accounts of the 
treasurer and the corresponding secretary shall 
be audited by publie accountants to be appointed 
annually by the Executive Board, and the report 
of such audit shall be submitted annually to the 
Executive Board and to the biennial meeting of 
the Association.” 

Article VII—Biennial Convention. It is pro- 
posed to add the words “and territorial’ after the 
words “auxiliary state,’”’ and to strike out “District 
of Columbia” after the words “from any state,” 
making the article to read as follows: “This Asso- 
ciation in its Biennial Convention shall be composed 
of its officers, presidents of unorganized states, presi- 
dents and secretaries of auxiliary state and terri- 
torial societies, past national presidents, with one 
delegate for every twenty members of any woman’s 
auxiliary missionary society paying the annual dues 
and working for church extension, from any state, 
or other territory within the jurisdiction of the As- 
sociation. Twenty members shall constitute a 
quorum at any meeting of the Association.”’ 


By-Laws 

Article I. Section 3—Recording Secretary. It 
is proposed to change the fifth paragraph, which 
now reads: ‘‘She shall attest all public acts of the 
Association and all orders drawn upon the treasurer,” 
to read as follows: “‘She shall be empowered to at- 
test all public acts of the Association.” 

Article I. Section 4—Corresponding Secretary. 
It is proposed to strike out the words ‘“‘answer all 
letters of inquiry, conduct the general correspond- 
ence,”’ making the section read: “The corresponding 
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secretary shall receive all moneys, acknowledge the 
same and transmit to the treasurer, taking her re- 
ceipt therefor, and submit a biennial report to the 
Association.” 

Article I. Section 6—Executive Board. It is 
proposed to add the words ‘‘and treasurer,”’ striking 
out the word “and” before ‘‘recording secretary,” 
making the section read: ‘‘The Executive Board 
shall have general management of the affairs of the 
Association. It shall have power to dispose of and 
convey real estate, purchase, assign, transfer, and 
satisfy all securities, loans, execute mortgages for 
purchase money under the corporate seal, attested by 
the president, recording secretary or treasurer, and 
the same to acknowledge or prove for recording.” 

Article I. Section 6—Executive Board (para- 
graph 2) now reads: “It shall elect presidents of un- 
organized states or other territory, and at its first 
meeting after the biennial convention shall elect a 
Finance Committee of three, a secretary of Mission 
Study, and such other standing committees as may 
be deemed advisable. Vacancies in such committees 
shall be filled by the president.”” Proposed: It 
shall elect presidents of unorganized states or other 
territory, and at its first meeting after the biennial 
convention shall endorse appointments, made by the 
president, of department chairmen and such com- 
mittees as may be deemed advisable.” 

Article I. Section 9—Finance Committee. It 
is proposed to omit the following paragraph: “At 
least once in five years it shall employ a competent 
real estate agent or attorney, who shall furnish to 
each member of the Executive Board a certified list 
of all mortgages held.”” 


Evelyn B. Corlett, Recording Secretary. 
i ¢ 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT GENERAL CON- 
VENTION BY-LAWS 


Following the instructions of the 1927 session of 
the General Convention, the Board of Trustees 
hereby gives official notice of a proposed amendment 
to the By-Laws of the Convention to strike out 
Article V, Section 5, and substitute in its stead the 
following: 3 

“The Business Session of the Convention shall 
be opened by prayer, to be followed immediately 
by ascertaining if a quorum is present in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article II, Section 4, of 
the Constitution.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
» * 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MINNE- 
SOTA 


The sixty-fourth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota and its auxiliary bodies 
will be in session at the Anoka Universalist Church, 
Anoka, Minn., Oct. 3 to 6 inclusive. The Conven- 
tion will be called to order Thursday at 11 a. m. for 
the hearing of reports, election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that may come be- 
fore the convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* * 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The seventeenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1929, 

Program 


Saturday evening. Opening session. Appoint- 
ment of committees. Welcome to Washington, 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. Open Forum, Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer. Social hour, with refresh- 
ments. 

Sunday morning. Occasional sermon, Rev. Her- 
bert E. Benton, D. D. Sunday noon. Session of the 
church school, Miss Eleanor Bonner. Sunday eve- 
ning. Address, Rev. Ladie F. Rowlett. Address, 
Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, fraternal delegate from the 
Unitarian Sunday School Association, 

Monday morning and afternoon. Business ses- 
sions. Monday evening. Address. Rev. Clifford 
R. Stetson. Debate: ‘‘Resolved, That the Project 
Method of Teaching Ought to Be Employed Much 
More Generally in Universalist Church Schools.” 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Rev. Gustave H. Leining. 

Tuesday. morning and afternoon. Divisional 
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Elementary, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
Adult 


Conferences. 
Intermediate, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. 
and Administration, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

Tuesday evening. The Word of the General 
Convention. Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. The 
Ingathering, Rev. U. S. Milburn] D.D. Address, 
Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D. 

National officers wiil arrive on Friday and will 
hold meetings Friday evening and Saturday. It is 
hoped that other attendants will plan to arrive 
Saturday morning and use that day for sight-seeing. 

x * 


HOTELS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
CONVENTION 


We are giving below a list of hotels and rates for 
the Universalist Conventions to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 19 to 27 inclusive. Information 
concerning boarding houses will be given later. 

The Mayflower—Headquarters Hotel, located on 
Connecticut Avenue near 17th and L Streets. Rates: 
Room with bath and double bed; Single $4, $5 and 
$6. Double $6, $7 and $8. Room with bath and 
twin beds $8 and $9. Suites with minimum of 
four to suite $3 per person. 

Grafton Hotel—located directly across the street 
from The Mayflower on Connecticut Avenue. 
Rates: Single room with running water $2.50 to 
$4. Double room with running water $4 to $5. 
Single room with bath $3.50 to $5. Double room 
with bath $5 to $8. The Grafton is making a 
special offer to Convention guests of $3.00 a day per 
person for meals in addition to the room rate. 

Blackstone Hotel—located on 17th between K 
and L Streets, one block south on 17th Street from 
The Mayflower. Rates: Single room with bath $3 
and $3.50. Double room with bath $5 and $6. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, two persons, $7 and $8. 
Suite made up for five to seven persons, two rooms 
and bath, $2 each. 

Lee House—tocated at 15th and L Streets, two 
blocks from The Mayflower. Rates: Single room 
with bath $3.50, $4, $5 and $6. Double room with 
bath and double bed $6, $7 and $8. “Double room 
with bath and twin beds $8 and $10. Parlor, bed- 
room and bath, $12 and $15. Parlor, two bed- 
rooms and baths, $18 and $22.50. 

Hamilton Hotel—located at 14th and K Streets. 
Rates: Single room with bath, $3.50. Double 
room with bath and twin beds $6. Double room 
with bath and double bed $5. 

Arlington Hotel—located on Vermont Avenue 
between K and L Streets. Rates: Single room with 
bath $3.50 to $4. Double room with bath $5 to $6. 
Foyer sitting room, bedroom and bath $6 to $7. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, $8 to $9. Two room 
suite, bath between, $8 to $10. 

Burlington MHotel—located at Vermont at 
Thomas Circle. Rates: Single room with bath $4. 
Double room with bath $6 and $7. Suites accommo- 
datimg two, three and four persons, $3 and $3.50 
each. 

For reservations write to Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
1840 Mintwood Place, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Animal 
Rescue 

last year. 
League Will you help us? 


51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 


Lost, deserted, injured, 
abused animals— 92,013 
such saved at our shelter 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


Boston, 120 Boylston St. 


Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. 


Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. . 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


~ 


Church Decorations 
HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


bond 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


FHE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 38. A ‘‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES »: TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President ‘ 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntingten Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod!- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for schoel work and 
for homelike living. Its eourses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


The Spirit of St. Louis was making a few 
silver circles before its reluctant descent 
upon Mitchel Field. 

“Tt’s Linboig!’”’ shouted one of the 
spectators. 

‘Not Linboig. Lindbergh!’’ corrected 
a bystander. 

“Well,” said the shouting spectator, 
“he’s flying Linboig’s plane!’’—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 

* * 
The bear went up the mountain, 
To see what he could see; 
But— 

187 signboards, 

17 auto camps, 

56 filling stations, 

76 orange juice stands, 

11 garages, and 

11,987 unshaven tourists 

Was all that he could see.—Judge. 
* * 

“The way for you to straighten out 
your financial difficulties is to live within 
your means for a while, until you get 
square.”’ 

‘Within our means? I should say not! 
We may be poor, but we’re not as badly 
off as all that.’’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Store Manager: ‘‘What do you mean by 
arguing with that customer? Don’t you 
know our rule? The customer is always 
right.” 

Floorwalker: ‘I know it. But he in- 
sisted that he was wrong.” —American 
Legion Monthly. 

* * 

The French official was the epitome of 
courtesy. When the grande dame appeared 
for a passport, he could not hurt her, 
despite a disfigurement, so he wrote: 

Eyes—Dark, beautiful, tender, expres- 
sive (but one missing).—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Cooper: “Honestly, now, you would 
never have thought this car of mine was 
one I had bought second-hand, would 
you?” 

Coles: ‘“‘Never in my life. I thought 
you had made it yourself.’’—Answers. 

* * 

*‘Alice could have married anybody she 
pleased.”’ : 

“Then why is she still single?’”’ 

“She never pleased anybody.’’—Tit- 
Bits. 

* * 
Kentuckian Held 
For Slaying Boy, 
Who May Recover 
— Nashville Banner. 
* * 

A heathen country is one in which 
the pay-roll can be transported without 
an armored car.—Brooklyn Times. 

* * 

“What does he like for his breakfast?” 

“Anything I haven’t got in the house!””— 
Vancouver Province. 
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Rally Day Helps for 1929 


The Rally Day Airport Invitation Cut-Out 


Double Post Card, designed to secure a 
Maximum Attendance. A modernized nov- 
elty winning the immediate interest of the re- 
ceiver, whatever his age. 


“Your Ticket to the Rally Day Take- 
off’’ is strikingly displayed on the outside. 


The hump on the interrogation point 
folds in, offering a surprise feature when the 


Far tothe Tits ofthe Bible, shining tn radant Light ~~ 


invitation is sprung open. Inside a multitude Svat thr the heaven of beauty bathed in the sunshine x 
: ° . A * - Come on.atour of the Bible all. other journeys above / m= 
is interestingly pictured in which are boys, Airships are walling ard ready, the pts are steady ard true 


i { Off weare starting next Sunday. and here is a ticket for You! 
girls, young people and adults who have come yet peat ne 


**To visit our Sunday School Airport, 
Come for a glorious flight.’’ 


Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


Rally Day Post Card Invitations 
WNosasoy 4 ee 8 ° 

See Original in Design and Message 
Printed in Colors. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


No. 93. ‘‘Happy Four”’ Rally Day Invitation 
For the Children’s Division 


A Helen Fuller Design 


A group of vivacious children in bright coloring, 
reinforces the invitation to be present on Rally Day, a 
“Happy Day in the Sunday School for the Boys and 
Girls.’’ 


A good message and an attractive design. 


No. 94. ‘‘The Telephone Call’’ Rally Day Slogan Button 
Rally Day Invitation 
(Pin Back) 
This beautiful memen- 
io Se adoptees to of the Rally Day 
It comes from our Sunday School | occasion, lithographed in 
happy and true. 4 
We are havarg a Rally Day full color, bears two good 
SET ia y suggestions as you see. VA iphe: 
al Size as illustrated. Price ye 


$2.00 per hundred. 


Other Rally Day Post Cards with ap- 
propriate designs and messages for all 
grades in the church school. 


The Telephone is the attractive ally in 
this design to get the Rally Day Invita- 
tion across. From the receiver, “Rally 
Day Next Sunday” is emphatically an- Price $1.25 per hundred. 
nounced and the “Call for You!’ is a 
little trick in the headline that the re- 


cipient will appreciate. Rally Day Offering Envelopes 
Price, $1.25 per hundred. 40 cents per hundred. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


